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Don’t sell yourself short, move up to today’s cigarette. 
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Longer.. 

yet 

milder 


Pall Mall Gold 100’s ...lower in‘tar’ 

than the best-selling short (70 mm.) cigarette. 


PALL MALL G0L0 100's."tar 20 mg. nicotine. 1.4 mg. 

Best selling regular size (70mm)_"tar 25 mg. nicotine. 1.6 mg. 

Of all brands, lowest."tar 2 mg. nicotine. 0.2 mg. 

20 mg. “lar, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report April 75. 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 












If you can put $1,500 a year 
away for retirement, and qualify, 
we can help you do it tax-free. 



New York Life’s 

Personal-Pension 

Policies. 

Until just recently if you worked and your 
employer didn't set up a retirement plan for 
you, you probably wouldn't have one. 

There was no tax incentive for you to put 
money aside for later years. 

But the new Federal pension law has 
changed all that. 

Now you can put 15% of your annual 
income, up to a maximum of $1,500. into 
your own retirement plan - and deduct some 
or all of it on your Federal income tax return. 

If your husband or wife has earned income 
and qualifies, he or she can start a separate 
plan. Together you may be able to put away 


$3,000 a year—and pay no tax on principal 
or interest until you retire. 

All you need is a specially designed 
New York Life retirement annuity or 
endowment policy. 

Unlike some retirement plans, a 
New York Life policy guarantees you and 
your spouse a monthly retirement income 
for as long as either of you lives. And you can 
even elect, in advance, to have us pay the 
premiums if you become disabled. 

What's more, a New York Life endow¬ 
ment policy provides insurance protection 
for your family 

Personal pension. It’s just one of the 
ways that your New York Life agent can help 
you protect your family and your 
future. See him or her soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Life. Health. Disability Income, and Group Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 









Over the last few years, 
most economy cars have shifted 
from inexpensive to out of reach. 

Fortunately, there’s one 
economy car that still is an 
economy car. The 1976 Subaru. 

*2399.* A PRICE 

FROM OUT OF THE FAST. 

Believe it or not, the actual 
price of the 1976 Subaru two- 
door sedan you see in the picture 
is $2,899. 

And that price includes 
features like front wheel drive, 
power front disc brakes, radial 
tires, rack and pinion steering 
and reclining bucket seats. 

It’s almost enough to make 
you forget the cost of living. 

A CAR THAT DOESN'T 


Your mileage may vary 
because of the way you drive, 
driving conditions, the condition 
of your car and whatever optional 
equipment you might have. 

But the Subaru is one car that 
doesn’t have a drinking problem. 
AN ENGINE GEARED FOR TODAY. 

Our high efficiency SEEC-T 
engine bums dean and doesn’t 
even need expensive add-on 
emission control devices like 
catalytic convertors, air pumps 
and air metering systems. 

Those are two reasons you 
can breathe easier right there. 

Not only that, the cylinders 
on the SEEC-T engine are 
horizontally opposed, so it 
vibrates less. That means less 


OUR DRIVING FORCE: 

FRONT WHEEL DRIVE. 

Every Subaru comes 
standard with front wheel drive. 
What that means is that the 
weight of the engine is over the 
drive wheels. 

Or to put it in more practical, 
terms, it’s more practical. Our 
front wheel drive provides you 
with greater stability and better 
traction in every kind of driving 
condition. 

All in all, between what 
you save and what you get on 
the 1976 Subaru, a lot of people 
will be riding high this year. 
Despite the economy. 

SUBARU 



SOAK YOU AT THE GAS PUMP 

According to EPA test 
estimates, the manual trans¬ 
mission Subaru sedan got 39 
highway and 29 city miles to 
a gallon of regular. 


wear and tear on your car. 
And your wallet. 


THE ECONOMY CAR FOR 

TODAY’S ECONOMY. 


ON THE1976SUBARU, 

THE THING MOST EFFECTED 
BY INFLATION IS THE TIRES. 
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is the St. Louis lite-style 
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Next Week 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL 75-76 promises to be 
a banner season from its Indiana vs. UCLA start 
to the finish in Philly. Scouting reports preview 
the Tod 20. goodies among the rest, the small 
colleges and women's teams, and Barry McDer¬ 
mott profiles the best and brassiest guard. Plus 
college football's biggest weekend of the season 
and an informal history of the defunct WFL. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED a published weekly except one issue at year end By lime 
Inc 54 I N f a.Items Ct Chicago III 6061 I principal o«ce Rockolelior Cti. 
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ollices Authorised as second-class mad by the Post 0"ice Dept Ottawa Canada 
® I97S TIME INC AU RIGHTS RESERVED REPRODUCTION in WHOLE OR IN PART WITHOUT permission is prohibited and lor payment ol postage in cash Subscription puce m the U S SI8 00 a year 
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"Now let's see... if Bill y had 3 oranges and Tomm y took 2 of them away ..." 


Sloppiness. Mathematical errors, of your rental agreement in a matter engineered by Chrysler. 

The eternal wait ofseconds. More importantly, we're the people 

Avis does not believe you should (Wedoati theworkwith a computer, ofAvis.tryingharderandcaringmore. 

have to suffer these indignities. instead of a pen.) And part of trying harder and 

We're the only ones who will give We're the Avis System, renting all caring more, is being smarter than 
you a neatly typed, error-free copy make automobiles, featuring those the other guys. 










We know the woods. 

But you have to handle your end of the saw. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE IS A then team up with an insurance Come to the source 

PARTNERSHIP If it’s going to work company that knows how to help 
the way it ought to work, both partners him reach that goal, 
have to recognize their responsibilities, jf you’re willing to work with us in an 
In the long run, the only way for all-out effort to control your business 

a business to keep its insurance costs insurance losses and costs, you’re half 

down is to keep its losses down. way out of the woods. Because we’re 

That means the policyholder must have the people who know business insurance 
a commitment to loss prevention—and like nobody else in the business. Employers Insurance of Wausau 



Wausau, Wisconsin 
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BRYNNER 



Enjoy two 
great 
performers 


LAUDER’S 


Lauder's is 
the fine Scotch that 
doesn't cost like 
a fine Scotch. 


SCOTCH 


86 PROOF 


LAUDERS 
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between 1603-1625 




Lauder's lets any host 
turn in a great 
performance. 


Yul Brynner stars in‘The Ultimate Warrior”from Warner Bros. 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc . Peoria, Illinois. 







Creating 

jobs 

through 

export 
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New modes of ocean-going transport have opened 
up new markets in all parts of the world for much of 
what America makes. 

Today, increasing our exports is more important 
than ever — because sales abroad create jobs at 
home and add the sales volume that helps American 
business become more efficient. This greater effi¬ 
ciency leads to the improved profits that will enable 
business to generate the growth capital it needs. 

General Electric Credit is a leader in the financing 
and leasing of all types of ocean-going vessels . . 
and the special port facilities they require. We serve 
many other industries, as well. 

For a productive and profitable tomorrow, contact 
us today at the GECC office nearest you. 

At General Electric Credit, we help American busi¬ 
ness finance its own future and create new jobs. 

MANY THINGS 
GECC FINANCES 
» AREN'T EVEN 
ELECTRIC 









Calibrating optical instruments. 


Plotting aircraft contacts. 


Amphibious ship preparing to beach 

















The Navy won't 
hand you the same 
old routine. 





Maybe you’re punching a time clock. Or following some other routine 
you're bored with. 

But you’re ambitious. You’re looking for a challenge. An honest 
opportunity to show what you can do. 

You want to see some of this world. And make new friends. 

If that sounds like you, you sound like Navy. 

We’ll train you for one of more than 70 challenging career fields, 
if you qualify. Train you to lead, to take responsibility for your own job. 

We have routines, too. But we also offer excitement. 

We’ll show you some of the world’s sights, and introduce you to some 
of its people. 

We’ll even help you continue or resume your education through the 
Navy Campus for Achievement Program. 

If you’re not afraid of hard work, and 
you’re working toward your high school (<*J 
diploma, check it out with your Navy 
Recruiter. He’ll tell you what training you 
qualify for before you enlist. Or call 
800-841*8000 toll-free anytime. 

In Georgia, dial 800-342-5855. 
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BUILD YOUR FUTURE ON A PROUD TRADITION. 





There are times when the sensual pleasures of a prized possession can 
almost outweigh its superb performance. 


Executive Timber by Hallmark. 

Executive Timber is wood, Executive Timber is for the A sealed cartridge resists the 


carefully and expertly crafted into 
superb writing instruments. 

Take the pen in your hands. 

Feel the heft of it. The warmth of 
it. Roll the barrel between your 
fingers. Note the subtle texture 
of the grain, enriched by fine 
Swedish oils. 

Because no two grain patterns 
are precisely alike, every pen and 
pencil in the Executive Timber 
line is unique. You will own an 
original. One of a kind. 

Executive Timber. A distin¬ 
guished gift. An intensely personal 
possession. So carefully created 
Hallmark gives you a lifetime 
guarantee against even the 
slightest mechanical defect. 


person who likes the feel of wood 
— the warmth of wood—and the 
naturalness of wood. 

There's walnut, richly grained 
and deep in color, from the timber- 
lands of North America. 

There's teakwood.as robustly 
colorful as the teakwood that 
graced the majestic sailing ships 
of the 1800’s. 

There's wenge from the African 
Congo—perhaps the most distinc¬ 
tively grained wood in the world. 

There’s cordia, hard and finely- 
textured, from the East Indies. 

And rosewood. And tulipwood. 
Both imported from the rain 
forests of South America. 

Each of these woods has its own 
personality. Its own grain pattern. 
Its own color. Its own texture. 

And for the discerning craftsman, 
each of these exotic woods has 
its own distinctive musk. 

The pen writes as comfortably 
as it feels. Glide it over a sheet of 
fine paper and notice how the 
tungsten carbide point leaves a 
smooth, single-width marking. 


possibility of leakage—even if you 
are 30,000 feet up and traveling at 
650 miles an hour. 

For those reasons and more, 
every Hallmark Executive Timber 
product carries a lifetime guarantee 
against even the slightest mechani¬ 
cal defect. This guarantee is 
backed by every store that sells 
Executive Timber. The promise is 
simple and clear: any mechanical 
defect will be promptly corrected 
at no cost to you. 

Executive Timber. A distin¬ 
guished gift. A prized possession. 
Perhaps the most prudent purchase 
you will make this year. 

Pen and pencil set S30. Pen S15. 
Pencil S15. At fine stores where 
quality writing instruments are 
sold. Hallmark Cards, Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

-- 



“ When you care enough to send the very best 










TIGER 


This rolling research lab is helping 
America take advantage of an energy source 
that's been around for years. 


The energy resource is coal. Right 
now, our country has nearly one- 
third of the world's coal reserves. 
This is twice the energy of Middle 
Eastern oil reserves. 

However, burning coal presents 
some potential environmental prob¬ 
lems. One of these is from pollu¬ 
tants known as oxides of nitrogen 
or "NOx" emissions. 

Research against pollution. 

To help industry and electric utili¬ 
ties reduce these pollutants, the 
U. S. Government awarded a re¬ 
search contract to Exxon Research 
and Engineering—a company with 
many years of experience in the sci¬ 
ence of burning fossil fuels. 

This research is intended to help 
operators of electric power generat¬ 
ing plants burn coal more cleanly. It 
will also help equipment manufac¬ 
turers design new power plant boil¬ 
ers which will produce less pollution 
in the future. 


The TIGER Van. 

To help collect the data needed, 
Exxon designed and built the roll¬ 
ing research lab you see above. 

It's called the "Traveling Indus¬ 
trial Gaseous Emission Research" 
vehicle—nicknamed "TIGER" van 
by the Exxon researchers who oper¬ 
ate it. 

Traveling from power plant to 
power plant, the TIGER van con¬ 
ducts on-site tests. 

The five-man team of Exxon engi¬ 
neers and technicians aboard the 
van uses sophisticated probes to 
look inside power plant boilers and 
stacks. These probes collect emis¬ 
sion samples and send them back 
to the TIGER van where they are 
analyzed and recorded. 

The data is used to test new 
and different methods of burning 
coal to reduce pollution. 

Some results are in. 

Over the past four years, field tests 


have been conducted on 25 coal- 
fired plant boilers in these studies, 
as well as on oil- and gas-fired boil¬ 
ers. Exxon engineers have been 
able to reduce NOx emissions from 
coal-fired boilers by as much as 
60 percent in short-term tests. 
Longer term tests are needed to 
confirm these results. 

The published findings of this 
research have been made available 
to utility operators, boiler designers 
and others working in environmen¬ 
tal and energy research. 

The TIGER van—it's one way 
Exxon, the government, the electric 
power companies and boiler manu¬ 
facturers are working together to 
help bring you more energy with 
less pollution. 
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Vfere Americas 
That’s nice for us. How 





As the story goes, a driver pulled to the side of the road somewhere 
in Vermont and asked a farmer. “How do you get to Concord. New 
_ t Hampshire?” 

„„„ "Concord." the farmer answered. 

“You can't get there from here." 

Well, as an airline, we’ve spent 
48 years trying to prove you can get 
there from here. 

Not Concord (we reluctantly admit) 
but just about every other place in the 
world. 

To the point where you can now flv 
Pan Am to 96 cities in 65 countries on 
six continents. 


ftrifr" ‘ * i 


Do you like flying 747s? 

Your chances of getting one 
couldn't be better than on Pan Am. 

We have the largest fleet of them. 

Each with a choice of three meals in 
economy. And an upstairs dining 
room in first class. 

Do you like your overseas airline to speak 
American? 

Speaking American is a sine qua non of being part of a Pan Am crew. 
As is understanding travel from an Americans point of view. 

Do you ever have a complicated itinerary? 

One of the more outlandish requests our Panamac computer can 





only worldwide airline, 
is that nice for you? 



Berlin- 
Munich— 
Hamburg— 
Frankfurt —. 


Fairbanks 
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Amsterdam — 
Brussels-^ 

London 


Copenhagen 
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fulfill daily is New York to San Francisco. Via London. Frankfurt. 
Istanbul,Tehran, Delhi. Hong Kong, and Tokyo. 

^ Do you ever need help 

while you’re on a trip? 

Stop into a Pan Ant 
office overseas. Whatever 
your problem is it won’t be 
the first time our people 
have heard it. 

We like being America 
It gives us, as they say, a competitive advantage. 

One that, we hope you’ll come to learn, is also shared by our passengers. 



America’s airline to the world. 











It can dump Sunday and 
Monday quarterbacks alike. 


Why stress can rob you of vitamins. 

Stress can upset your body's equilibrium and 
greatly increase your need for the water- 
soluble vitamins. B complex and C. Why 
these? Unlike the other vitamins, your body 
doesn't stockpile them for emergency use. 

Under stress, your body may use up more of 
these essential B and C vitamins than your 
daily meals provide. 

Try STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins, a vitamin product 
especially formulated to treat vitamin defi 
ciencies. Injuries, chronic overwork, infection, 
fever, too many martini lunches, dieting, may 
cause water-soluble vitamin depletion, if the 
diet is inadequate. Doctors recommend 

Stresstabs 600 

High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 


STRESSTABS 600 in physiological stress 
to help replace these deficiencies and 
maintain good nutritional balance. 
STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy increased 
vitamin needs. Stresstabs 600 is a vitamin 
formulation that includes 600 mg. of Vitamin 
C. It satisfies your body's above normal water- 
soluble vitamin 
needs by providing 
above normal 
vitamin quantities. 



Vitamin Bi.15 mg. 

Vitamin B 2 .15 mg. 

Vitamin B<». 5 mg. 

Vitamin B 12 .5 mcgm. 

Vitamin C.600 mg. 

Niacinamide.100 mg. 

Natural Vitamin E (as d-Alpha 
Tocopheryl Acid Succinate) .30 Units 
Calcium Pantothenate.20 mg. 

And it’s easily available. You can buy 
STRESSTABS 600 at your drugstore 
without a prescription in bottles of 60s 
or trial bottles of 30 tablets. Ask your 
pharmacist about it. 


A product of Lederle Laboratories 
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This Christmas give your children 
a day at the circus and a trip into space. 

The Stamp Collecting Gift-Pak. The start of a lifetime adventure. 




The Stamp Collecting 


Give your children a very special Christmas gift 
this year. One that will take them on a colorful 
journey back into America's vibrant past to meet 
frontiersmen and Rough Riders. And forward 


into space to see man's first step on the 
moon. It's the Stamp Collecting Gift-Pak, 
everything a child needs to build a stamp col¬ 
lection of his own. Your children will be thrilled 
by the brightly colored stamps. And when you 
see the fun they’re having, you'll be thrilled, too. 


The Gift-Pak pictured below costs $750. It 
contains Stamps & Stories, a book that lists the 
current value of every U.S. stamp. It also 
pictures hundreds of beautiful stamps and tells 
the stories behind them. Like the American 
Circus stamp that brings your children the magic 
of the Big Top. 

The Gift-Pak also includes the U.S. Stamp 
Collecting Kit. It has a booklet that tells, step by 
step, how to begin collecting stamps, a packet of 
colorful stamps, and an album to mount them in. 

Finally, the Gift-Pak contains the Mint Set, 
which has all 29 U.S. commemorative stamps 
issued in 1974 and a handsome album to mount 
them in. Included is the Skylab stamp. It brings 
to life the famous mission in 
which our ingenious astronauts 


repaired a damaged solar wing with only a pole 
and pruning shears. 

There are other conveniently wrapped 
Gift-Paks, starting at only $4.00. Get them at your 
Post Office, the place to discover the fun of stamp 

c °" ectin8 - 2 Your 

Postal Service 


01975 . U.S. Postal Service 


Gift-Pak 












Today’s contact lenses. 
Where the action is. 


In sports, everything begins with 
what you see. 

But whatever your sport, eyeglasses 
seldom seem the answer. If you can 
wear contact lenses—and only a 
professional eye examination can tell 
for sure—they may be a more practical 
solution. 

With newer designs and softer lens 
materials, today’s contact lenses often 
weigh less than a teardrop.They’re 
generally comfortable right from the 
start and seldom irritate, even after 
prolonged wearing.They improve vision 
without the bother of spectacles, and 
they give you a wider field of vision 
because they rest directly on the eye 
itself. Also, they’re easy to care for, 
easy to place and remove. 


Get the opinion of an eye profes¬ 
sional. If they are right for you, then 
you’ll be ready to make contact. 

Should you consider contact lenses, 
your eye professional will decide if you 
can wear them on the basis of the 
health of your eyes, the vision 
correction you need, and the way you 
work and relax. For example, contact 
lenses should not be worn while 
sleeping, swimming, or in the presence 
of irritating vapors. Care should be 
taken to avoid exposing lenses to 
substances such as cosmetics, lotions, 
soaps, creams, or hair sprays. If contact 
lenses are prescribed for you, your eye 
professional will work closely with you 
to see that you receive their full benefit 
by providing easily followed instruc¬ 
tions for lens wearing, cleaning, 
storage, and disinfecting. 


Your eye professional is always ready 
to assist you with your vision needs 
and answer any questions concerning 
contact lenses or eyeglasses. Consult 
him immediately if you ever encounter 
any abnormal eye condition such as 
irritation. Everyone should have a 
professional eye examination on a 
regular basis to protect the priceless 
miracle of sight. 

Foresight... the best way to 
preserve eyesight. 

BAUSCH &. LQMB (W) 

SOFLENS DIVISION 



'A registered trademark ot Bausch & Lomb Incorporated tor polymacon contact lenses made of 61 .*% poly 
(2-hydroxyethyl methacrylate) and 38.6% water when immersed in sterile sodium chloride solution. U S P 



1 low to talk tohiicco fluently. 


Tobacco has a language all its own. In many ways it's similar to the language of wine. Words like “body.” 
"blending” and “aging" arc common to both. The better you know the language of tobacco, the more you can enjoy it. 
So we of Amphora have compiled a glossary of terms to help you talk the language of pipe tobacco fluently. 


Aging: |) The process of fermenting, or "sweating," of 
leaf tobacco; 2) storing tobacco in casks for a year or 
longer to allow the tobacco to mellow. 

Blending: The art of combining various types of tobaccos 
to provide a prescribed balance of taste, aroma, body, 
mildness and flavor. 

Body: A means of describing the amount of effect a type 
of tobacco has on the palate of the smoker. A good 
tobacco must have body, whether it be strong, medium 
or light. 

Burley: A slow burning, full bodied, air-cured tobacco 
that helps to add smoothness to a tobacco blend. Bur¬ 
ley is grown in Kentucky. Tennessee. Malawi. Mexico. 
Brazil and Italy. 

Cavendish: The unique process that uses time, tempera¬ 
ture and pressure to provide a milder, more flavorful 
smoke fe.g.. Amphora). 

Curing: The method by which moisture is extracted from 
recently-harvested leaves. Each tobacco is particularly 
suited to one best method of curing, be it sun. air. 
flue, or fire, depending on the individual tobacco 
strain. 

Dottle: Often erroneously confused with "heel." dottle 
is the unconsumed tobacco that occasionally remains 
caked in the bowl of a pipe. 

Fermentation: The aging process that removes the chemi¬ 
cal factors which contribute to "bite" and unpleasant 
tastes in tobaccos, but which allows the desirable char¬ 
acteristics of each tobacco 
to develop. 

Hogshead: A large wooden 
cask in which tobacco is sold 
and stored in warehouses 
for the purpose of natural agi 

Oriental Tobaccos: Slightly spic 

hardy aroma. The tobaccos are grown in areas 
surrounding Mediterranean, Black and Aegean Seas. 

I’erique: A tobacco grown only in St. James Parish of 
Louisiana. Prized beausc of its smooth unique taste. 
Unfortunately, not much Pcriquc is grown each year. 



NOW SOME PIPE WORDS. 

Bent: A pipe w ith a pronounced curve in the stem and with 
the shank rising at an acute angle from the rounded 
bowl. 

Briar: The burl part of the white heather plant root grown 
in and around the Mediterranean area. It is the porous 
wood from which briar pipes arc made. 

Calabash: Carved from a large gourd, with meerschaum 
or clay bowl added. Calabash pipes arc light in weight 
and arc noted for their extremely graceful form. 

Calumet: The original peace pipe of the American Plains 
Indians. Bowls were usually made of clay. The wooden 
stems were often decorated with feathers and beads. 

Churchwarden: A truly proud name in pipes, the long- 
stemmed Churchwarden traces its ancestry to the long, 
clay pipes popular in England during the 1600's. 

Ferrule: The band around a pipe shank primarily to main¬ 
tain structural support. 


Freehand: Briar pipes that are designed and hand shaped 
by master pipe craftsmen. Usually carved from 
the best briar, no two freehand pipes 
are identical. 

Heel: The interior base of a pipe bow l. 

Occasionally, "heel" is incorrectly used 
to describe dottle in a pipe. 

Meerschaum: A German word 
meaning “sea foam." A soft, 
porous material derived from 
sea fossils. Used for making 
beautiful, often hand carved pipeT 
Meerschaum usually found in Turkey and Tanzania. 

Shank: That portion of the pipe that connects the bowl 
and the stem. More often than not, the pipe head com¬ 
prises the bowl and shank as one piece. 

Straight Grain: The root grains run vertically along the 
bowl of pipe. A very desirable and rare briar pipe. 

Stunimel: A German word that defines the bow l and shank 
of a wooden pipe. In French, the term is “cbauchon." 

Wellington: The name of a pipe with a round bowl and a 
curved, diamond-shaped stem. 



YOU GAN IMPROVE 
YOl JR TOP,AGCO V<)( : \IH LAKY 
RY SMOKING, NOT READING. 



You can’t learn 
the true meaning of 
tobacco from a 
vocabulary list. 


That’s just putting 
words in your mouth. 

To really become conversant with pipe tobacco you have 
to smoke it. And when you smoke a pipeful of Amphora, 
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DEATH WATCH? 

After performing their second mercy kill¬ 
ing in a month, ABA officials smiled 
gamely last week and declared their 
league was now healthy, having finally 
unloaded two teams that had bled the cir¬ 
cuit for years. They were sorry to see the 
San Diego Sails go, they said, as earlier 
they had been sorry to scratch the Bal¬ 
timore Claws. 

By the end of the week the forced 
smiles had faded, for now the Virginia 
Squires and the Utah Stars also appeared 
to be in danger of collapse. And the Spir¬ 
its of St. Louis, drawing abominably at 
home, were talking of moving to Cincin¬ 
nati. What had been a I0~ learn opera¬ 
tion was down to eight—and maybe to 
six—clubs. 

The solution, says John V. Brown Jr., 
the ABA president and husband of Ken¬ 
tucky Colonels Owner Ellic Brown, is 
merger with the NBA. "It's got to come 
this year. Twenty-four of the 28 teams 
in pro basketball lost money last season,” 
he said, citing the owners’ favorite sta¬ 
tistic, which is based on undisclosed 
bookkeeping methods. "The NBA lost 
as much as we did—S100 million has 
been lost since we started in 1967. A 
merger is the logical solution." 

The ABA now claims it has six strong 
franchises: Kentucky, New York, Den¬ 
ver, Indiana, San Antonio and, optimis¬ 
tically, St. Louis-Cincinnati. But atten¬ 
dance is down in every city except two, 
and the fact that the league has no net¬ 
work television contract does not give the 
ABA much leverage in any discussion of 
merger with the NBA. Logical as it might 
seem to Brown, merger in the near fu¬ 
ture is unlikely. A permanent injunction, 
obtained by the NBA Players Associa¬ 
tion, blocks the NBA from even discuss¬ 
ing merger until a case testing the legal¬ 
ity of the NBA option clause is settled. 
However, with a tottering ABA threat¬ 
ening to dump 100 unemployed players 
on the market, the Players Association 
might decide to drop objections to a 
merger and its court case. 


But another obstacle is the NBA Board 
of Governors, which has affirmed its in¬ 
tention to defend the option clause in 
court. There are indications that 10 of 
the 18 NBA owners—those losing the 
most money in the costly war with the 
ABA—want to settle out of court. Four 
others appear staunchly antimerger. The 
remaining four could go either way, 
which is vital, since 14 votes are needed 
to approve any settlement. Thus, pros¬ 
pects for merger arc bleak at best. 

AND NO CUT 

Apropos all this was a recent radio com¬ 
mercial for the Pennsylvania stale lot- 
tery. In praising the top prize, S5,000 plus 
S500 a month for life, which could add 
up to a couple of hundred thousand, if 
you live long enough, the announcer ex¬ 
claimed, "Why, that’s as much as pres¬ 
idents make, or even basketball players." 

GILDING THE LILY 

Fenway Park, the perfect old-fashioned 
baseball stadium, is having a few things 
done to it this winter. One, which meets 
general approval, is padding the outfield 
fence Fred Lynn ran into with frighten¬ 
ing force in that memorable sixth game 
of the World Scries. Another, which is 
not meeting with such approval, is the 
installation of a vast electronic message 
board, complete with instant replay, at 
the top of the center-field bleachers. Fo¬ 
gies, mostly young, call this a desecra¬ 
tion. An organization called POP-UP, 
which stands for People Opposing Per¬ 
nicious and Unnecessary Progress, has 
been picketing, protesting that the glit¬ 
tering new wide-screen board will destroy 
the antique charm of the sexagenarian 
ball park. James Fogarty, a 25-ycar-old 
POP-UP lawyer, says, "The new score- 
board represents creeping Finleyism.” 

FLYING CINDERS 

More progress. The famous old Iffley 
Road track at Oxford where Roger Ban¬ 
nister ran the first four-minute mile back 
in 1954 was bulldozed away last week as 


construction of a new all-weather syn¬ 
thetic track began. It will be the first track 
of its kind in Great Britain. Bannister, 
who was injured in a car accident a few 
months ago, was unable to attend the cer¬ 
emony that look place before the do/ers 
got to work, but his daughter Erin, now 
a student at Oxford, stood in for him. 
Sentimentalists, or possibly entrepre¬ 
neurs, took care to fill a few sacks with 
cinders from the historic track just in case 
a demand for souvenirs develops. 

TARGET OVERHEAD 

Another acronymic protest group is 
STAB, which is purportedly composed 
of Sportsfans Totally Against Blimps, 
but seems more to be a product of the 
fertile mind of Eddie Andelman, anoth¬ 
er disturbed Bostonian. Andelman (SI, 
Sept. 4, 1972), a real estate salesman by 



trade, is a Don Quixote who is forever 
tilting at what he considers the idiocies 
and injustices of big-time sport, and in 
so doing has incurred the wrath of own¬ 
ers, athletes and the press. He has had a 
radio talk show, been a TV commenta¬ 
tor, written a book, had one written 
about him and traveled to Australia in 
an abortive effort to find football talent 
for the New England Patriots. He has 
criticized Bobby Orr and been sued by 
Joe Namath. Andelman’s stock in trade 
is obviously not generating goodwill. 

Now he has taken on a famous sym¬ 
bol of goodwill, the Goodyear blimp. 
Andelman is adamantly against it. 
"There are actually four of them,” he 
claims, "and they’ve all got to go. The 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


blimp has become bigger than the game. 
It even receives fan mail. Would the Su¬ 
per Bowl count if the Goodyear blimp 
wasn’t there, hovering overhead? I un¬ 
derstand the pecking order of the college 
bowl games is determined by where it de¬ 
cides to go. There are blimp bowls and 
non-blimp bowls. Will the Bicentennial 
be a failure if the blimp doesn’t fly over 
the Liberty Bell next July 4?” 

Andclman is preparing anti-blimp 
cheers, anti-blimp buttons, anti-blimp 
button stickers. He wants to rally what 
he calls Blimp Busters around him in the 
ominously named STAB. "It is a highly 
organized, well-heeled and select soci¬ 
ety,” he says darkly. 

There is no truth to rumors that Good¬ 
rich is funding the organization. 

LONG AND SHORT OF IT 

While the unbeaten Minnesota Vikings 
were trouncing the Atlanta Falcons 38-0 
a couple of Sundays ago, Fran Tarkcn- 
ton put on one of his ball-control shows 
in the third quarter, an 18-play scries that 
moved the Vikings to the Atlanta 46, 
from which point they punted to (he Fal¬ 
cons' 10. Over the press box PA system 
came the announcement: "Time of pos¬ 
session, 10 minutes and 41 seconds.” 

Then, on Atlanta’s first down. Quar¬ 
terback Kim McQuilken dropped back 
to pass, was sacked, fumbled, and Min¬ 
nesota’s Jim Marshall recovered on the 
five. The announcer couldn't resist an¬ 
other report: "Time of possession, three 
seconds.” 

PEACE CONFERENCE 

The question put to the President's Com¬ 
mission on Olympic Sports last week by 
Howard Cosell, one of those invited to 
appear before it during a two-day hear¬ 
ing in New York, was: W'hy another 
commission ? Cosell’s point was well tak¬ 
en. In past years wc have watched groups 
presided over by Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Theodore Kheel and Bobby 
Kennedy try to mediate the problems and 
achieve hardly a modicum of solution. 
And the legislation that has been pro¬ 
posed and sometimes passed has all too 
often been watered down to nothing. 

Why then one more apparently mean¬ 
ingless invasion of the battlefields on 
which the AAU and the NCAA muddle 
about, self-righteously sniping at one an¬ 
other? The AAU and the NCAA each 
want to rule U.S. amateur sport and each 


wants the U.S. Olympic Committee to 
be its own creature. What can another 
commission do about it? 

Well, for one thing, President Ford 
promised this commission that he would 
act swiftly and decisively upon its rec¬ 
ommendations. The commission's first 
report, due next February, will concern 
itself with an organizational overhaul, 
which might mean a junking of the pres¬ 
ent USOC and a fresh start. The second 
report, due next September, after the 
Olympics, will most likely be a recom¬ 
mendation for direct supervision of the 
separate Olympic sports by a subcommit¬ 
tee of a higher sports authority clearly 
independent of AAU and NCAA alike. 
Both these groups will probably react 
negatively to the proposals, but the In¬ 
ternational Olympic Committee, which 
tends to look to the U.S. as the athletic 
leader of the Western world and is a bit 
sick of the internal squabbling that has 
vitiated American strength, is all for the 
idea. The IOC even sent its No. 2 man, 
Willi Daume of West Germany, to give 
the commission the benefit of his expe¬ 
rience in organizing Olympic sports in 
West Germany. 

Specific details won’t be known until 
1976, but everyone concerned with sport 
must hope that one strong, accepted gov¬ 
erning force will take over, settling once 
and for all the jurisdictional nonsense 
that has gone on for so long. 

CLUTTER 

Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
have reformed. After polluting a stagger¬ 
ing amount of Western Hemisphere acre¬ 
age with bullets, shell casings, damaged 
bicycles, busted furniture, shattered win¬ 
dows and broken hearts, Paul Newman 
has become a member of the Environ¬ 
mental Defense Fund and Robert Red- 
ford is on the board of the Natural Re¬ 
sources Defense Council. 

All right, men, suppose you start by 
picking up all those dead bodies you've 
left lying around. 

QUICK KNEE 

One Tuesday last month, when the 
World Football League still breathed 
and the Sun of Southern California was 
a football team, a wide receiver named 
Dave Williams underwent knee surgery. 
After such an operation a player would 
ordinarily be out for several weeks, if not 
for the season, but Williams was running 


in practice the next day and the follow¬ 
ing Sunday played for the Sun in a game 
in Honolulu. 

This apparent miracle must be cred¬ 
ited in large part to a device called an 
arthroscope, which is used primarily for 
diagnosis. It is a slender tubular instru¬ 
ment, incorporating a light, that is insert¬ 
ed into the knee for interior examination. 
Dr. Richard O'Connor of West Covina, 
Calif., adapted the arthroscope so that it 
could accommodate minute “snippers” 
and “tweezers," so to speak. The snip¬ 
pers clip away torn cartilage and the 
tweezers clean up the area, functioning 
through an incision so small that the pa¬ 
tient is able to get up and walk almost at 
once. 

Dr. Robert Kcrlan, the famous sports 
orthopedist, says the new method of rc- 
movingcartilage is important pioneering 
work, but cautions that it is not yet ap¬ 
plicable to most knee injuries. Williams’ 
trouble was a small tear of the meniscus, 
a crescent-shaped cartilage in the knee, 
and Kcrlan says relatively few knee inju¬ 
ries involve precisely that type of tear. 

Nonetheless, the “operating arthro¬ 
scope," as Dr. O'Connor calls it, repre¬ 
sents a significant advance. After his 
hour-long surgery, Williams said, “I got 
up and walked right away. Dr. O'Con¬ 
nor told me to slay olT the knee for a cou¬ 
ple of days, but 1 went out the next day 
and ran on it.” And played in a game 
that weekend. And was out of a job three 
days later, w hen the league folded. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Joe Zanussi, New York Ranger throw- 
in in the deal that sent Jean Ratelle and 
Brad Park to the Boston Bruins for Phil 
Esposito and Carol Vadnais: "I have a 
chance to be remembered as the biggest 
spare tire in hockey history.” 

• Bum Phillips, Houston Oiler coach, on 
Billy Johnson, his sensational receiver- 
kick return specialist: “Billy is an equal 
opportunity runner. He gives everyone 
on the other team a chance to tackle 
him.” 

• Bill Madlock, Chicago Cub third base- 
man: "One thing about the Chicago 
Bears—when their season starts, it sure 
takes the heat off us Cubs.” 

• Andy Johnson, New England running 

back, once drafted as a third baseman 
for the Baltimore Orioles, asked when he 
decided on football: “When I saw 
Brooks Robinson play." end 
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THEIR GOAL IS 
GOLD IN ’76 

The Soviet national squad met some of the best U.S. college teams and did 
well, but its real aim may have been to set the Americans up for Montreal 

by JOE JARES 



Volatile Coach Vladimir Kondrashin threatened to quit two games. 


F or more than two weeks they had 
been lumbering in and out of air-* 
planes, buses. Holiday Inns and arenas. 
Tall, placid men with caviar, vodka, 
black bread and little cans of fish in their 
luggage. One of them was a Siberian gi¬ 
ant, 7' 1" Mikhail Selantev, who carried 
around a fragile balalaika that he gently 
strummed on occasion. Another was Ma¬ 
jor Sergei Belov, an engineer in the Red 
Army who collects stamps. There was 
7' 2“ Vladimir Tkachenko of Kiev, who 
at age 18 wears a size-56 suit that could 
enshroud Lenin's tomb. And there was 
Aleksandr Belov of Leningrad (no rela¬ 


tion to Sergei), who knew just where to 
go in Indianapolis for tall men’s fashions. 

This was the Soviet Union’s national 
basketball team on tour in the U.S.A., 
eating Big Macs and pizza, playing games 
almost nightly in rummage-sale church- 
league uniforms against American colle¬ 
gians in double knits. And losing half 
those games. Yet the Soviets are the de¬ 
fending Olympic gold medalists, and if 

continued 

As top scorer A/shan Zharmuhamedov tenses, 
Aleksandr Shalnev tries to stop one of the 
quick Phil Ford passes that sparked NC's win. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEINZ KLUITMEIER 
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GOLDEN GOAL continued 


the U.S. relaxes its efforts to field a strong 
team, they will be the winners again next 
summer in Montreal. While losing an¬ 
other Olympic basketball championship 
to the U.S.S.R. would not be as tragic 
as the Soviets seizing the Panama Canal 
or stealing the blueprints for the Micron- 
ite filter, it would be most unsettling for 
many Americans, who have a stronger 
proprietary feeling about this game than 
any other. 

The Soviets set themselves a tough task 
on this 26-day trip, playing many of their 
14 games against the highest caliber of 
college competition. Even last season’s 
NCAA champion, UCLA, would have 
difficulty winning more than half the time 
on a road trip like that. After Thursday 
and Friday victories over Syracuse and 
Richmond, the Soviets lost to powerful 
North Carolina last Saturday afternoon 
82-78 in a game that perhaps had more 
significance than the others, since Tar 
Heel Coach Dean Smith will be in charge 
of the U.S. Olympic team in 1976. 

Soviet Coach Vladimir Kondrashin, 
believing he was being jobbed by the 
scorekeeper at UNC’s Carmichael Au¬ 
ditorium. threatened in the first half to 
take his team off the floor, but otherwise 
the game at Chapel Hill was a typical stop 
on the tour. And the deafening noise 
from the stands was only a mild indica¬ 
tion of the turmoil that might occur in 
Montreal. If events in the recent Pan-Am 
Games or at the Munich Olympics were 
any clue, the ideals of international good¬ 
will and sportsmanship will be trampled 
in Canada like so many buttercups in the 
path of a stampeding elephant. 

That is exactly what happened at Mu¬ 
nich in 1972 during the last moments of 
the basketball final. With three seconds 
left, Doug Collins made two free throws 
to put the U.S. ahead by one point. It 
seemed certain that the U.S. record of 
never having lost an Olympic basketball 
game would remain intact. But after that, 
the Americans might as well have been 
Israelis playing against Saudi Arabians 
in Cairo with Palestinian referees. 

After Collins' foul shots, Ivan Edcsh- 
ko’s inbounds pass was batted away. The 
Americans celebrated. But the officials 
ruled that there was still one second to 
play. Edeshko’s second pass went awry. 
Another American celebration. 

For reasons that remain unclear, the 
referees then put three seconds back on 
the clock. Edeshko illegelly stepped in¬ 
bounds as he passed to Aleksandr Belov, 


who had been in the free-throw lane long¬ 
er than the rules allow and who prob¬ 
ably committed a foul as he leaped for 
the ball. Belov put in the basket that won 
the game. This time the Soviets did the 
celebrating. And during the melee U.S. 
Coach Henry Iba had his pocket picked 
of a wallet containing $370. 

’‘It was a nightmare," says Iba, who 
saw the final play on film for the first 
time just seven weeks ago. “There was 
nothing we could do the way it was 
stacked against us.” 

Still, the Soviets deserve credit for re¬ 
markable progress in a short time. They 
did not compete in the Olympics until 
the 1952 Games at Helsinki, where their 
star was 6' 8" Otar Korkiia. Otar’s neph¬ 
ew Mikhail is one of the best players 
on the current national squad. They had 
seven-footer Jan Kruminsh at Mel¬ 
bourne in 1956, but the U.S. had Bill 
Russell and won easily. In Rome, Bra¬ 
zil fell to the Americans in the final. In 
Tokyo, the title-game loser was the 
U.S.S.R. In Mexico City it was Yugo¬ 
slavia. It seemed as if U.S. dominance 
might go on forever. It did not, and it 
may never return. Not only are the So¬ 
viets vastly improved, but so are the 
Italians, Spaniards and Yugoslavs. 

Tom LaGarde, a 6' 10* North Caroli- 
najunior, played on America’s successful 
Pan-Am team and on the U.S. all-star 
team that lost twice to the Soviets last 
summer, once at Greensboro, N.C. and 
once at Leningrad. “They are good 
enough to win the NCAA champion¬ 
ship,” he says. “They play intelligent 
basketball with good, solid defense. They 
move the ball well and get good shots. 
They don’t have the fancy twisting shots, 
the fancy passing and the expertise that 
we have, but they are not as mechanical 
as they used to be. They can get the job 
done without looking funny. Overall, the 
Russians are as fast but not as quick as 
U.S. players.” 

The Soviets—there were Ukrainians 
and Georgians as well as Russians among 
them—arrived in Milwaukee on Oct. 31 
and launched their tour with a Nov. 2 
game against Marquette. The Warriors 
won 67-56, and the next night Indiana 
gave the Soviets a 94-78 thrashingas For¬ 
ward Scott May hit 13 of 15 shots and 
eight of 10 free throws for 34 points. In 
that game Kondrashin, who, not unlike 
U.S. coaches, disputes just about every 
call against his team, became angered at 
a whistle against A. Belov and removed 


his team from the floor. It took five min¬ 
utes of arguing before action resumed. 

Indiana Coach Bob Knight was the 
soul of diplomacy after the game when 
he was asked about U.S. Olympic pol¬ 
icy. “I think we should send the winner 
of the NBA championship,” he said. 
“We should send them to Montreal next 
year, and if the Russians don’t like it, 
then tell them to go to hell.” 

The Soviets went on to defeat St. Lou¬ 
is University by 15 points and sampled 
their first pizza (“Too much tomato,” 
said one of the players). They beat Day- 
ton by 13, lost to Providence by two, de¬ 
feated Syracuse by 13 and overwhelmed 
Richmond by 19. At each stop they dis¬ 
played a voracious appetite for capitalist 
goods and services. 

Bill Wall, executive director of the Am¬ 
ateur Basketball Association of the 
U.S.A., escorted the Soviet coaches and 
officials to an X-rated movie. Kondrash¬ 
in walked out, either in disgust or bore¬ 
dom or both. Edeshko brought along a 
West German tape deck to be repaired; 
a custodian at the Dayton field house did 
it for him. Center Vladimir Shigili was 
in a Syracuse shopping center when a 
Russian-speaking jeweler chased him 
down, took him back to his store and 


Driving around Waiter Davis, Aleksandr Harchen- 
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sold him a digital watch for a bargain 
price. Converse and Adidas made sure 
that each player would go home with at 
least three pairs of basketball shoes. One 
player had a list of medical books he 
wanted to buy. The Soviets bought dress¬ 
es and platform shoes for their wives. 
They purchased coats and even some gro¬ 
ceries. Blue jeans, very expensive in the 
U.S.S.R., were a prized item. 

Wall handed out $18 per day in meal 
and laundry money, but the players tried 
to get by on less so that they could buy 
more goods. They did not care much for 
McDonald's, but the price was right. 
Free pizza feeds were welcomed, too 
much tomato or not. 

The Soviets are not as quick on the 
courts as they are at the bargain coun¬ 
ters. They are particularly slow when 
either of their seven-footers, Tkachenko 
or Selantev, is in the game: they operate 
better with a ‘‘medium-sized" lineup of 
6'3* Sergei and 6'7" Aleksandr Belov, 
6' 10" Shigili, 6'9" Alshan Zharmuham- 
edov (the Soviets’ leading scorer so far 
on the tour with a 13-point average) and 
6'4" Vladimir Arsamaskov. Korkiia, 
6'5", is a good swingman, and there is 
plenty of talent on the bench. There is 
probably more of it at home, too. Iba 

demonstrates the Soviets are fast, if not quick. 


in a Syracuse market, Harchenkov and Aleksandr Belov seek respite from too-saucy pizza. 


says the Soviets have a habit of showing 
up at the Olympics with one or two out¬ 
standing players no American has ever 
seen before. 

The Soviets play tough defense—it was 
mostly a zone last week—pass off unself¬ 
ishly and make good use of the interna¬ 
tional rules, which permit more contact 
and allow interference with the ball once 
it hits the rim. After their loss to North 
Carolina, their tour record was only 4-4, 
but that did not fool Dean Smith. He 
knows that the job of molding a bunch 
of young U.S. all-stars into a team good 
enough to beat the Soviets during the 
four weeks allotted to him next summer 
is not going to be easy. 

The plan now is for the U.S. trials to 
start next May 28, probably at the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah. In five or six days the se¬ 
lection committee, which will include 
Iba, John Wooden and Providence 
Coach Dave Gavitt, will cut the group 
down to 12. Smith will then take the 
squad to North Carolina for three weeks 
of practice. Immediately before the trip 
to Montreal there will be a few practice 
games, perhaps against a group of ex- 
U.S. Olympians who know something 
about international rules. One new rule 
that went into the books after Munich 
will be helpful to the Americans. Now a 
team must advance the ball over the half- 
court line in 10 seconds or lose it. U.S. 
players adept at full-court pressure might 
give fits to foreign teams that have rarely 
faced such tactics. 

Smith is noted for teaching players 
how to apply pressure at the offensive end 
of the court by scoring with quick, free¬ 
lance passing. His Tar Heels showed ev¬ 


idence of that training against the Sovi¬ 
ets. Mitch Kupchak, a 6' 10" center of 
Ukrainian descent, 6' 10" LaGarde and 
6' 5" Walter Davis battled the Soviets ef¬ 
fectively under the boards, and the snap¬ 
py inside feeds of Guard Phil Ford kept 
Carolina ahead most of the game. 

The first half was close, mostly because 
the Tar Heels found no way to stop 
S. Belov. With the scoreboard reading 
28-28, the Soviets called time-out. When 
play resumed, Kondrashin discovered he 
was trailing 28-26. Earlier in the game 
one of the referees had signaled incor¬ 
rectly that a Soviet basket was good; as 
a result, the board operator had the 
wrong score posted. The official scorer 
corrected the error during the time-out, 
and that set off Kondrashin, who was cer¬ 
tain that he was being cheated. As in In¬ 
dianapolis, he threatened to quit the 
game. “Fine,” said Smith. “I’ll take a 
28-26 win.” 

The Soviets stayed, but in the second 
half they could not keep up. Perhaps 
three games in three days had taken their 
toll, not to mention the fact that the play¬ 
ers had had to push their bus to get it 
started that morning. 

“They have an impossible job,” said 
Smith. “All their games are in somebody 
elsc’s gym. I think we’ll see a more in¬ 
spired Soviet team in Montreal.” 

“The Soviets are very clever in their 
approach," said Gavitt. “They’re trying 
to win, but only within the limits of an 
overall training mission. They’re trying 
to set us up for the Olympics. Don’t be 
misled. We’d be very, very unwise to 
think we’re going to win the gold medal 
on the basis of these games.” end 
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ONE MORE HART ATTACK VICTIM 

Coming from behind in the last few seconds on Jim Hart's arm and Jim Bakken’s toe is the St. Louis Cardinals' 
life-style. Everybody knows that, including the Redskins, but it didn't do them any good by DAN JENKINS 


I n the crazy old National Conference 
East, one of the few divisional races 
in 1975 which does not require amphet¬ 
amines to sustain interest, the Cardiac 
Cardinals of St. Louis littered their ar¬ 
tificial turf with the usual quota of cor¬ 
onaries last Sunday and stung the Wash¬ 
ington Redskins 20-17 in overtime, cour¬ 
tesy of those little guys who dart and dash 
and hang in the air and are everything 
you believed in back in the games on the 
vacant lots when you were a kid. It was 
one of the season's wildest affairs; the 
only thing that kept it from being the 
wildest is that the Cardinals play one like 
this every week. In all the confusion and 
excitement you would swear that Arch 
rising up over the Mississippi River and 
Busch Memorial Stadium signifies that 
this is the Gateway to Madness. 

As is their custom, the Cardinals fell 
behind the Redskins 14-3 in the battle 
for the division lead, and that is the way 
it stood with less than 12 minutes remain¬ 
ing in the fourth quarter. But, heck, gang, 
that's just when St. Louis starts to play 
football. The Cardinals managed to 
scratch and claw and fool around and 
finally get this one all tied up at 17-17 
with just 20 seconds to go on a play that 
will be argued and complained about and 
cheered and rerun in slow motion for at 
least the rest of the week—or until they 
do it again. And everyone knew that with 
this kind of good fortune it was only a 
question of when Jim Bakken would kick 
the winning field goal in overtime. Which 
is what Bakken did from the 27-yard line 
after eight extra minutes. 

Let’s give that last minute and 43 sec¬ 
onds of the regulation game a proper 
buildup. The Redskins are leading 17 10, 
and to make matters even more dread¬ 
ful for the Cards, they have, in their in¬ 
finite wisdom, no time-outs left. But they 
do have the ball at Washington’s 39-yard 
line. Since St. Louis has the ball, Terry 
Metcalf can't return a punt for a touch¬ 
down, so that’s out. It will have to be 
something conjured up between the calm 
Jim Hart and, more than likely, St. Lou¬ 
is’ other sandlot gnat, Mel Gray. 


One of the first things Hart does is 
throw a pass to Ike Harris, who doesn’t 
remember to get out of bounds and stop 
the clock. This moves the Cardinals to 
the Redskins’ 25-yard line, but the sec¬ 
onds are ticking away, and Hart has to 
waste one to stop that. There’s 1:07 left. 

The next pass Hart throws goes to Earl 
Thomas, who is crossing over the mid¬ 
dle and who has been the most unreli¬ 
able receiver of the game, having already 
dropped three balls. Thomas catches this 
one, however, and now St. Louis is at 
the Washington six, 50 seconds to go. 
Three more passes go careening around 
in the end zone and fall incomplete, but 
they do stop the clock. Now there are 


just 25 seconds left and it is fourth down. 
How will it happen? 

Well, like this. Hart drops back and 
the din in the stadium is indescribable as 
he fires the ball at Mel Gray, who is about 
a yard deep in the end zone and roughly 
two yards up in the air, perched there, 
as if suspended by wires. The ball meets 
his chest and arms, he has it, and now 
he’s coming down, but here comes Wash¬ 
ington's Pat Fischer to smack into Gray 
like the secondary ax murderer that he 
is. Gray and the ball go separate ways as 
all three crash to the rug. 

The Cardinals are leaping around, re¬ 
acting jubilantly to the touchdown, and 
the Redskins are leaping around, react- 


Late starter Hart threw two fourth-quarter touchdown passes, the second to tie the score. 
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ing jubilantly to the incompletion and the 
victory they believe they have won on 
Randy Johnson's touchdown passes to 
Charley Taylor and Mike Thomas and 
Mark Moseley’s field goal, all of which 
came much earlier and were no longer 
pertinent. 

Down on the field one official has sig¬ 
naled a touchdown, and another official 
has signaled an incompletion, and what 
appears to be a convention of red-jer- 
seyed Cardinals and white-jerseyed Red¬ 
skins—perhaps a thousand of them—is 
taking place. 

Let us now focus on the most impor¬ 
tant characters in the whole drama, the 
group of men known as game officials, 
headed by Referee Frank Silva. They 
have gone over to a quiet corner of the 
field to have a private chat. The players 
stare at them. The 49,919 in the stadium 
are making a peculiar sound. It resembles 
a long, muffled threat. The officials break 
up their huddle, and Silva lifts his arms in 
a gesture that looks strangely to the Red¬ 
skins like the thing you do when there’s 
a touchdown. The stadium explodes, and 
up in an owner’s box, the Redskins' Ed¬ 
ward Bennett Williams looks like a law¬ 
yer who has just seen his client sentenced 
to the gas pipe. 

Later, Referee Silva said, “Three of¬ 
ficials ruled on the play. Two of them 
saw the receiver take possession of the 
ball in the end zone, hit the ground and 
fumble the ball. Those two officials sig¬ 
naled a touchdown. A third official did 
not see the touchdown signal. He saw a 
portion of the play, the player on the 
ground and the ball on the ground. He 
signaled no catch. When we explained the 
play to him, we agreed as a crew that it 
was a touchdown." 

What the officials were saying is that 
Gray hung in the air long enough with 
the football so that it was a touchdown 
before Fischer got there to dislodge him 
from the ball. 

With such luck, of course, the Cardi¬ 
ac Cards were destined to win the coin 
flip and get first possession of the ball in 
the sudden death. Washington never saw 
the ball again. Hart drove his team 55 
yards, using Jim Otis on eight carries be¬ 
hind the blocking and biting of the were¬ 
wolf guard, Conrad Doblcr, until it was 
time for Bakken to kick the winning 
field goal, as he had done on the last play 
of the game to beat both Philadelphia 
and Atlanta. 

Bakken, who has been kicking St. Lou¬ 


Mel Oray's seven receptions for 109 yards included the last-ditch TO that led to overtime. 


is field goals for 14 years now, got his 
239th by just putting his toe into the ball. 
He said he never even saw the uprights. 
“I just knew I’d make it," he said. What 
he didn't know was that it would be so 
unpretty—a low flat line drive of a kick, 
but good. 

These Cardinals are marvelous. They 
don't seem to have much going for them, 
except whatever electricity Metcalf can 
generate with his rushing or catching or 
kick returning or fumbling, or whatever 
can come from Hart sailing those bombs 
for Gray to chase down. They have a 
problem with turnovers because Metcalf 
isn’t the only one who fumbles and be¬ 
cause Hart is hurling more than his share 
of interceptions, but there they are, lead¬ 
ing the National Conference East, one 
game ahead of both the Redskins and the 
Dallas Cowboys. Most people, who 
think Dallas or Washington always wins 
this division, forget that St. Louis won it 
last year. 

This is the division that has had three 
overtime games so far this season, all 
among the top three teams—the one the 
Cards lost to Dallas, the one the Red¬ 
skins won from Dallas and now the one 
the Cardinals have stolen from the Red¬ 
skins. If there is anything that is going to 
keep people interested until the play¬ 


offs, what with teams like the Vikings and 
the Rams and the Raiders practically in 
them already and struggling to stay 
awake through their schedules, it is going 
to be the National East. 

“I guess if there’s a way to make a 
game closer, we’ll think of it,” said St. 
Louis Coach Don Coryell. “I don't like 
some of the decisions I make, but I have 
a lot of trust in Jim Bakkcn's foot. It’s 
better than my judgment." 

In seven of their nine games thus far, 
the Cardinals have fallen behind, some¬ 
times so far that no one figured Hart 
could throw that long, or Metcalf or 
Gray could run the distance once they 
got ahold of the ball. In their last two 
games the Cards have come from 23-7 
down to beat the Eagles and from 11 
points behind to beat the Redskins, and 
both times they have done it as they dan¬ 
gled on the second hand of the clock. 

Washington Coach George Allen felt 
that St. Louis had a little more help than 
they deserved last Sunday. “It’s the first 
time I've ever seen the officials reverse a 
decision,” he said. 

That wasn’t quite the way it happened, 
but Mel Gray will be in that holding pat¬ 
tern above the end zone—with or with¬ 
out the football—for quite a while. Pos¬ 
sibly, all the way to the playoffs. end 
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Signs of a shake-up were all over Madison Square Garden as longtime favorites were 
shipped out. But where were their replacements? by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


I n addition to scoring an average of 
57 goals a year for Boston, Phil Es¬ 
posito kept the Bruins’ locker room 
stocked with rabbits' feet, four-leaf clo¬ 
vers and other talismans to ward off in¬ 
jury. Last week, sidelined by a sprained 
ankle after a startling trade had sudden¬ 
ly made him a New York Ranger, the 
superstitious Esposito hobbled into his 
new locker room in Madison Square 
Garden and pronounced the place defi¬ 
cient in good-luck charms. Indeed, he 
sensed evil forces at work. “It’s the 
Ranger uniform," Esposito said, cower- 


Ex-Ranger Park now answers to "Paahk. “ 



ing at the sight of red-white-and-blue 
jerseys hanging all around. "It’s like 
there’s a jinx on it or something." 

Don't laugh, Esposito isn't the only 
one to suspect his new club might be be¬ 
witched. Frantically trying to reverse 
their worst start in 12 years, the Rangers 
had purged themselves of some of their 
most cherished names in several trades, 
collecting in return a No. 1 draft choice 
and three new players including Esposi¬ 
to, the NHL’s leading goal scorer for the 
last six seasons. But the Rangers' team 
jinx seemed to be working overtime: the 
three newcomers have yet to be suited 
up and ready to play all together in a sin¬ 
gle game and the club has barely strug¬ 
gled out of the Patrick Division cel¬ 
lar with a 7-10-2 record. Consequently, 
the most immediate effect of the drastic 
housecleaning was the trepidation it cre¬ 
ated among the players who remained. 
"The guys are all asking, ’Who's next?’ ” 
complained Rod Gilbert, one of the few 
familiar faces still around. "How can we 
concentrate? We're numb." 

The cause of all the insecurity was a 
10-day upheaval that Ranger General 
Manager Emile (the Cat) Francis set in 
motion late last month. Vowing to make 
changes "come hell or high water," 
Francis first dispatched Gilles Villemure, 
the team's longtime backup goalie, to 
Chicago for Defenseman Doug Jarrett. 
Then he sent the flamboyant center, Der¬ 
ek Sanderson, off to St. Louis for a first- 
round draft choice. Next to go was Eddie 
Giacomin, the Rangers' No. 1 goaltender 
for 11 years; he was waived to Detroit for 
$30,000. Francis then got together with 
the Bruins, who were having troubles of 
their own, for the shocker in which Brad 
Park, the Ranger captain and All-Star 
defenseman, was dealt to Boston along 


with 14-year veteran Center Jean Ratelle 
and minor league Defenseman Joe Za- 
nussi for Esposito and Defenseman 
Carol Vadnais. 

The momentous trade jolted Ranger 
and Bruin fans alike, but Boston sen¬ 
sibilities were partly soothed by Bobby 
Orr's simultaneous recovery from knee 
surgery. In New York emotions re¬ 
mained as frazzled as they had been a 
week earlier when Giacomin came back 
to Madison Square Garden as a De¬ 
troit Red Wing for the first time. Then, 
a crowd of 17,500 had greeted the tear¬ 
ful Giacomin with chants of "Ed-die, Ed¬ 
die" and lustily booed the Rangers as 
Eddie-Eddie helped whip the home team 
6-4. A different kind of humiliation fol¬ 
lowed last week in St. Louis when the 
irrepressible Sanderson scored a last- 
minute goal (his fifth in six games since 
being traded to the Blues) that sealed a 
5-3 victory against his old teammates. 
Sanderson scooped up the puck and, 
eyes flashing, slipped it into the New 
York bench. "That’s for the Cat,” he 
said, referring to Francis. “It’s to thank 
him for trading me." 

While the ex-New Yorkers were rub¬ 
bing it in, the Rangers had embarrass¬ 
ingly little to show in return. No sooner 
did Jarrett arrive than he reinjured 
a knee, sidelining him at least until 
Thanksgiving. Then Vadnais balked at 
coming to New York, raising a rather 
fundamental objection—he thought he 
had a no-trade agreement with the Bru¬ 
ins. When he finally appeared last week 
at Madison Square Garden, Vadnais was 
guilty of defensive lapses that let in two 
goals, the second of which enabled the 
Chicago Black Hawks, down at one point 
3-1, to salvage a 4-4 tie. 

Esposito was standing in street clothes 
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beside the Ranger bench, gamely cheer¬ 
ing on his new teammates. His amulets 
had done a good job of warding off the 
evil eye in Boston, as he had missed just 
five games in eight years, but there they 
did not have to contend with the Rang¬ 
ers’ jinx. In Esposito's second appear¬ 
ance wearing a New York uniform, a 3-1 
loss to the Kings in Los Angeles, a jar¬ 
ring body check at the boards by Frank 
St. Marseille sent the massive center 
crumbling to the ice in pain, his right an¬ 
kle badly sprained. The injury caused 
Esposito, none too happy about the trade 
to begin with, the further hardship of 
missing the next three games. “I was 
shocked and hurt by the trade, and I’m 
still not used to it,” he said. “It would 
be easier to adjust if I were playing. My 
job is to score goals, and I can't do it if 
I’m not on the ice.” 

For the Rangers, who last won the 
Stanley Cup in 1940, the frustrations 
were hardly unusual. As the front-office 
boss and ofttime coach for the past dec¬ 
ade, Francis molded Park, Ratelle & Co. 
into a strong team, but subsequent near- 
misses for the NHL championship led to 
charges that the thin Cat—Francis is a 
wiry 145 pounder—had bred a bunch of 
fat cats. As the fans clamored for chang¬ 
es, Francis snatched promising Forwards 
Wayne Dillon and Pat Hickey from the 
World Hockey Association this past off¬ 
season, but hopes for prosperity under 
new Coach Ron Stewart dimmed almost 
as soon as the NHL began its 80-game 
schedule, the clincher being successive 
routs by the Buffalo Sabres (9-1), the 
neighboring Islanders (7-1) and the Phil¬ 
adelphia Flyers (7-2). 

On the morning after the Philadelphia 
game Francis angrily upbraided the 
Rangers at a team meeting and then took 
the unprecedented step of placing the en¬ 
tire club on 72-hour recallable waivers. 
The trading binge that followed amount¬ 
ed to an admission of failure by Francis. 
“Something had to be done,” the Cat 
said last week, sipping coffee in his Rang¬ 
er office. “But it was tough. The guys 
traded were my friends. I've known some 
of them a long time.” 

Seeking commiseration, Francis could 
have found it in Boston, which won the 
Stanley Cup in 1970 and 1972, only to 
be weakened by bad drafts, defections 
to the WHA and advancing age. “There 
was a time when I would have told you 
I couldn’t possibly ever trade Espo," 
said Bruin General Manager Harry Sin- 


den, who had coached the 1970 squad. 
Besides disposing of the popular Espo¬ 
sito, Sinden was bringing in an old Bruin- 
baiter, Park, who once characterized 
Boston players as “a bunch of spoiled 
children.” 

Joining the Bruins on a West Coast 
trip. Park and Ratelle scored a goal 
apiece in a 6-3 win over the California 
Seals. Orr, rejoining the team on the 
same trip after his fourth knee oper¬ 
ation, claimed to still be lacking his 
“skating legs,” but proceeded to record 
nine assists and two goals in five games 
as the Bruins improved their record to 
9-6-2. 

Orr and the new Bruins made their 
home debut last Thursday night before 
a near-capacity 14,648 and handed the 
hapless Minnesota North Stars their 
third straight shutout, 6-0. Orr scored an 
unassisted goal and further dazzled the 
crowd with a slick backhand pass that 
enabled Dave Forbes to score on a two- 
on-one rush. Generally, Orr and Park 
played different shifts, but the two offen¬ 
sive-minded defensemen are teamed as 
pointmen for what could rapidly become 
a potent power play. Sinden says his new 
man-advantage unit is “worth a goal a 
game for us.” Park, booed in his last days 


as a Ranger, hustled and hit, prompting 
one fan to bellow, “Hey, Paahk, wel¬ 
come to Baahstun!" 

If similar sentiments went largely un¬ 
voiced in New York, it was because Es¬ 
posito, newly named the Ranger captain, 
was so slow in returning to action. Play¬ 
ing without Esposito Saturday night in 
Minnesota, the New York Strangers, as 
some were calling them, beat the North 
Stars 5-2. The next evening, back at the 
Garden for a rematch with Detroit and 
Eddie-Eddie, Esposito was cheered as 
lustily as he once had been booed when 
he finally came on the ice at the start of 
the second period. Still not fully recov¬ 
ered, he saw only limited duty, but the 
inspired Rangers went on to score three 
goals as Giacomin’s former understudy, 
John Davidson, recorded his first NHL 
shutout. 

As the Rangers surged, Francis' wheel¬ 
ing and dealing somehow seemed at once 
Precipitous and long overdue. All the tur¬ 
moil scarcely promised a Stanley Cup, 
but Esposito, for one, holds out hope for 
a winning season. "We've got a fot of 
good young players,” he insists. “All 
we need is confidence.” That plus the as¬ 
sortment of good luck charms Esposito 
has ordered sent down from Boston, end 
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College running backs are on the loose, setting new standards for yardage 
gained this season that may not be bettered until next by LARRY KEITH 


W ith all due respect to theGipper, the 
Galloping Ghost and Old 98, it is 
again time to declare another group or 
college football running backs the best 
in history. Whether they really are is not 
as important as the fact that they seem 
that way to statisticians, coaches and 
professional scouts. Today’s runners are 
faster, stronger, bigger and longer last¬ 
ing. They confound more defenses, ac¬ 
cumulate more records and inspire more 
cliches. But in addition to their neon 
numbers there are more heroic virtues. 
They have overcome nearsightedness and 
baldheadedness. They whisper prayers 
after every touchdown and sing hymns 
every Sunday. They dab paint on their 
shoes and stick decals on their helmets. 
They do it all. 

And what they do more than anything 


else, and more successfully than anyone 
who cradled a handoff before them, is 
run for a lot of yardage. Just see how 
they run: 

Of the 10 leading ground-gainers of all 
time, five are on display right now—Ohio 
State's Archie Griffin, Pitt's Tony Dor- 
sett, Oklahoma's Joe Washington, Ken¬ 
tucky’s Sonny Collins and Wisconsin’s 
Bill Marek. Griffin, the little big man who 
could become the only player in history 
with Heisman Trophies as bookends, 
tops everyone with 5,131 yards. USC's 
Ricky Bell is 142 yards away from Ed 
Marinaro’s single-season mark of 1,881 
yards. Dorsett is one year short of be¬ 
coming the first player from a major col¬ 
lege ever to gain 1,000 yards in four con¬ 
secutive seasons. 

A 100-yard-per-game average is now 


as commonplace as a four-minute mile: 
a record 28 players will top that this year. 
Because of the great land rush of 1975, 
the National Collegiate Sports Services 
declares that teams are running more of¬ 
ten for more yards than at any other time 
in history. 

Only last Saturday, California's much- 
admired Chuck Muncie averaged a first 
down a carry in gaining 144 yards, while 
Bell had 190. But the topper for the week, 
and the season, came when Dorsett de¬ 
molished Notre Dame with 303 yards in 
23 carries, a Pittsburgh record and the 
most ever against the Irish. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve it myself,” Dorsett said. 

Buried beneath this statistical ava¬ 
lanche are the accomplishments of a few 
backs you may have heard of. The 200- 
yard game, which was never achieved by 
Doak Walker or Charlie Justice, has been 
accomplished twice this season by Herb 
Lusk, nicknamed the Praying Tailback, 
of Long Beach State. Doc Blanchard did 
not gain as many yards in his three-year 
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But next year Pitt's Tony Dorsett 
may hurdle Archie's total yardage. 


Buckeye Archie Griffin's consistency has 
made him the game's first 5.000-yard man. 

career at Army as Bell has this season. 
Red Grange, Tom Harmon, Glenn Da¬ 
vis, Hopalong Cassady and Jim Brown 
never gained 1,000 yards in a season, a 
routine event nowadays. When Ike Forte 
of Arkansas was asked several months 
ago if he had set 1,000 yards as his goal, 
he answered, “No. That won’t be any¬ 
thing this year. Maybe 15 guys will make 
that.” Thirty-three is more like it, and 
Forte, despite an injury last Saturday, 
will probably be among them. 

Professional scouts are calling the cur¬ 
rent senior class the best they have ever 
seen, and the junior class at least as good. 
For that matter, the sophomores aren’t 
so bad, either. The bespectacled Muncie 
is coming on like the next superback, 
and Bell is being compared to—who 
else?—O.J. As for the multi-decaled Grif¬ 
fin, he should be another of those good 
little NFL runners who have sprout- 
contlnued 

O.J. and A.D. were both well traveled, but 
USC's Picky Bell is moving at a faster pace. 



RUNNERS mnlinurd 



Long Beach State's Herb Lusk Is a sleeper. 


ed like mushrooms the last few years. 

“They're all over. Every college team 
has them," one dazzled scout said recent¬ 
ly. “There will be guys drafted in the 
fourth round who would have been first 
or second a few years ago. Every NFL 
team that is looking for good backs is 
going to find at least a couple.” 

Another scout says that his list of the 
country’s top 100 seniors includes 19 run¬ 
ning backs. The players mentioned most 
often by scouts are Muncie, Griffin, 
Washington and Collins. After that take 
your choice among Jimmy Du Bose of 
Florida, Tony Gal breath of Missouri, 
Bubba Bean of Texas A&M, Wayne 
Morris of SMU and Forte. Lesser- 
known prospects include Mike Pruitt of 
Purdue, Jim Jensen of Iowa and Lusk. 
For the draft selectors, it's like holding 
nine different tickets in a nine-horse race. 
They can’t lose. 

Not everyone agrees this is the best fall 
harvest ever, of course. Some argue that 
the times have made the man, that to¬ 
day’s players are different, not necessar¬ 
ily better, because the game is different. 


“There is no way you can compare a 
player today against a player of the past," 
says Glenn Davis. 

True enough, college football has un¬ 
dergone substantial changes in recent 
years. The return to two platoons in 
1965, the first-down time-out introduced 
in 1968 (“We're playing five quarters," 
says Arkansas Coach Frank Broyles), the 
IJth game added in 1970 and freshman 
eligibility in 1972—all of these have giv¬ 
en backs more opportunities to carry the 
ball. And when a well-drilled runner in 
a ground-oriented offense like the veer, 
the wishbone or the I is carrying the ball 
25 to 35 times a game on a fast artificial 
track, no record is safe. 

"I would imagine today’s backs are 
better,” says former Nebraska Coach 
Bob Devaney. “For one thing, they get 
a better start in life physically. They don’t 
have polio, scarlet fever or whooping 
cough. They have vitamins. And today’s 
kids don’t work after school.” 

Alabama’s Bear Bryant contends that 
“The greatest backs 10, 20, 30 years ago 
would be great now, too.” Harmon, 
Michigan’s Heisman Trophy winner in 
1940, agrees. “A thousand yards would 
have been nothing for Red Grange, 
Glenn Davis or Jay Berwanger. Give a 
guy like Grange the football 40 times un¬ 
der two-platoon rules and he’d kill you. 
He might be running yet.” 

Yesterday or today, a player’s best 
public-relations man is his coach. 

“Archie Griffin is the greatest running 
back I've ever seen in college,” declares 
Woody Hayes, who has coached, among 
others, Hopalong Cassady, Vic Janowicz 
and John Brockington. “In fact, I've nev¬ 
er seen a greater football player.” 

Pitt Coach Johnny Majors has. He 
calls Dorsctt “the best college running 
back I’ve ever seen,” while Cal’s Mike 
White says that Muncie “has the ability 
and balance of Jim Brow n." Barry Swit¬ 
zer of Oklahoma is not about to be one- 
upped. “There isn’t a better all-round 
player in the country," he says of silver- 
slippered Joe Washington. And here 
comes Kentucky’s Fran Curci, who had 
Chuck Foreman at Miami, with the news 
that baldheaded Sonny Collins is “prob¬ 
ably the best pure runner I've coached.” 
Tony Galbreath? Why, only “the best 
all-round back" A! Onofrio has had in 
his 18 years at Missouri. 

The list goes on. Accolades pour in like 
the yardage that inspires them. But while 


many pro scouts agree that the overall 
quality of today’s backs is the best they 
have seen, they are not as free with their 
praise for individuals. When one of them 
calls Muncie a "bigger version of O.J.” 
he is assuredly not saying Muncie is bet¬ 
ter, is he? “Oh, I wouldn't put anybody 
in that class,” he says. The runners the 
pros like best, future O.J.s or not, are: 

Chuck Muncie, California. 6'3", 220. 
Pro-set tailback. Averaging 129 yards pei> 
game and 6.5 yards per carry with a sin¬ 
gle-game high of 208. Combines outside 
speed, inside power and pass-catching 
ability better than any other back. Al¬ 
though his dedication was once suspect, 
that is no longer a problem. 

Archie Griffin, Ohio State. 5'8", 182. 

I tailback. Averaging 131 and 5.8 with a 
160 high. His 31 consecutive 100-yard 
games make him the most consistent 
back in history. Quick, powerful and a 
good blocker but would benefit from 
more size and breakaway speed. Glam¬ 
our name could appeal to a team seek¬ 
ing a gate attraction. 

Joe Washington, Oklahoma. 5' 10", 
185. Wishbone halfback. Averaging 84 
and 5.2 with a 166 high. Disappointing 
senior season because of foot injury. Bad 
habit of running out of bounds when he 
should try to turn upheld. Although 
small, is fast, very elusive and a game 
breaker. 

Sonny Collins, Kentucky. 6', 190. 
Veer halfback. Averaging 109.7 and 4.7 
with a 192 high. Quick, deceptively 
strong, finds hole well. Lacks blocking 
and pass-catching experience. 

Jimmy DuBose, Florida. 6'I", 218. 
Wishbone fullback. Averaging 122 and 
7.0 with a 204 high. Fine blocker, quick, 
follows interference well. Has first-round 
credentials and halfback speed but also 
halfback size. 

Tony Galbreath, Missouri. 6' 1", 230. 
Power I tailback. Averaging 76.7 and 3.9 
with a 120 high. After great start, never 
completely recovered from ankle injury 
that caused him to miss two games. Pun¬ 
ishing runner and good pass catcher but 
unexceptional speed. 

Ike Forte, Arkansas. 6', 199. Veer 
running back. Averaging 107.4 and 5.7 
with 161 high. Flat-footed and bow- 
legged but has quick acceleration and fine 
inside skills. Blocks, catches and throws 
well. Probably better suited to tailback 
than fullback although he’s played both. 

Bubba Bean, Texas A&M. 6', 194. 

continued 
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I.W Harper 
It’s better to give. 
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This year. I.W. Harper is offering 
you the rare opportunity to give 
this exclusive Bicentennial 
limited edition barrel. Inside 
you'll find a fifth of magnificent 
I.W. Harper bourbon, specially 
aged for 1 TO months. 

Only a limited number of these 
handsome collector’s items exist. 
They are not available in every 
state. So. when you buy your gifts, 
be sure to set one aside for your 
own collection. 


It's always a pleasure. 


6 Prool Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey ft 1975 I.W. Harper Distilling Co., louwilte. Ky. 




- KENTUCKY 
Haight bourbon 


WHISKEY 


Small was 



As you can see by the diagram on the right, our Pacer is extraordinarily wide. At 77 inches, 
it's wider than the Vega, the Maverick, or the Datsun B210. In fact, no other small car is as wide as the 
Pacer. Which means you get lots of shoulder, hip and leg room. So you wind up with an unusual 
amount of driving comfort. 

And since it's wider-and also has a unique isolated suspension system—the Pacer gives 
you an incredibly smooth and stable ride. 

The Pacer also comes with AMC's economical 6-cylinder engine and a big 22-gallon gas 
tank. So you not only get outstanding performance, you also go a long way on a tank of gas. 


















never this wide. 



The AMC Pacer, the first wide small car, is also covered by the wide coverage: 

THE AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN." At American Motors, we do small things in a wide way. 

AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 

To us at American Motors, and to our dealers, the exclusive AMC BUYER PROTECTION 
PLAN means a commitment to our customers. 

AMC's exclusive BUYER PROTECTION PLAN means that AMC will fix or replace free any 
part, except tires, for 12 months or 12,000 miles whether the part is defective, or just plain wears out 
under normal use and service. 


The following parts and services are covered against factory defects or failure due to wear for 12 months or 12,000 miles* 


Parts fixed or replaced 

free. 


Services provided free. 




AMC 

GM 

FORO 

CHRYSLER 


AMC 

GM 

FORD 

CHRYSLER 

Engine/Drive train 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Wheel alignment 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Spark plugs 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Wheel balancing 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Shock absorbers 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Align headlights 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Brake linings 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Adjust carburetor 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Clutch linings 

Yes 

r . 

No 

Yes 

Adjust distributor 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Wiper blades 

Yes 

N 

No 

No 

Adjust brakes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

All light bulbs 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Adjust clutch 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Hoses & Belts 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Adjust transmission bands 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 






Adjust & tighten belts 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

BUYER PROTECTION PLAN is reg 
■Chrysler coverage is 12 months Uni 

US Pat andTmOM 
imited mileage 

Tighten nuts & bolts 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

General Motors has 5 year 

60.000 n 

ule coverage 


Free loaner car 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

on certain 140 cu in engines 




Trip Interruption Protection 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 


AMC FI Pacer 











There was a time when certain values prevailed in America. 
Like dependable workmanship. Quality materials. 

And honest return for money spent. 

They’re not so easily found these days. But we still build them 
into every Pendleton. And have for more than five generations. 
Pendletons. Original designs in coordinated colors, 
all made from the ultimate: 100% virgin wool. 

Styled for the way you live today. 

But made to last well beyond tomorrow. 


From our Christmas Collection: 
robe. S46: knit shirt. $28: muffler. $8; sport shin. $25: 
green double knit sweater. $52.50: red tartan shirt. $20: 
motor robe. 535. For funher information, write Dept.XS, 
Pendleton Wooler Mills, Portland. Oregon 97207. 










RUNNERS continued 


Wishbone halfback. Averaging 83.4 and 
6.8 with 180 high on nine carries. Fast, 
durable and good blocker. 

Wayne Morris, SMU. 6' 1", 195. 
Wishbone halfback. Averaging 84 and 
5.0 with 202 high. The school’s alltimc 
leading rusher. Has endurance, balance 
and ability to shed tackles but is not a 
breakaway type. 

Mike Pruitt, Purdue. 6', 206. I full¬ 
back. Averaging 86.4 and 4.1 with 162 
high. Fast, strong and quick but needs a 
lot more experience after playing tackle 
in high school and irregularly in college. 
Considered to have untapped potential. 

Jim Jensen, Iowa. 6'5", 233. I half¬ 
back. Averaging 49 and 6.1 with 202 
high. Combines 4.4 speed with good size 
and blocking ability. Bruised thigh lim¬ 
ited his carries, but is worth the risk of a 
high-round selection. 

Herb Lusk, Long Beach State. 6' 1", 
195. I tailback. Averaging 141.3 and 4.9 
with 259 high. Leaped to prominence af¬ 
ter a mediocre junior year. Could become 
another Terry Metcalf, although he vvjJJ 
not be drafted as high as others. 

Many of the country’s best backs are 
underclassmen like junior Mike Voight 
of North Carolina and sophomore Earl 
Campbell of Texas. Neither, however, 
ranks with Bell and Dorsett, both 
juniors. The top juniors are: 

Ricky Bell, Southern Cal. 6'2", 215. 
I tailback. Averaging 173.9 and 5.4 with 
a 258 high and two others exceeding 200. 
Size, strength and durability similar to 
Simpson’s but at 4.6 lacks O.J.’s out¬ 
standing speed. A former fullback who 
is an excellent blocker. Compared with 
Muncie, he lacks only proven pass-catch¬ 
ing ability. 

Tony Dorsett, Pittsburgh. 5' 11', 183. 
Veer halfback. Averaging 141.9 and 7.1 
with 303 high. Fast, quick and tough. 
Has put on 30 pounds since his fresh¬ 
man year and should be even bigger next 
season. 

There are more out there, to be sure, 
younger, undiscovered, perhaps even 
better. Give them a few more rule chang¬ 
es and a few more slugs of Gatorade and 
an offense more potent than the triple op¬ 
tion and the statistics will climb higher 
and the mouths gape wider. 

Someone has already figured out that 
a freshman need only average 136.4 yards 
a game over four years to hit 6,000 in his 
career. 

6,000? end 


The TOO~mile 
Giveaway. 


Introducing our Thrifty 
Weekly "700’.' 

You pay one low, flat 
weekly rate. 

And there's no 
mileage charge 
wTtjJ at all. up to 700 
miles a week. 

For example, 
you can drive up to 
700 miles a week in a 
new Chevy Vega or similar 
and pay only $82.25* 

And, of course, 
if you need a 
car for less £SSk 
than a week, 
you can still 
take advantage of 
our ‘TOO’’ Special. On that 
plan you can drive a Chevy 
Vega up to 100 miles per 
day for only $14.95.* 

With either Special, you 



size Thrifty car in advance. 
For out-of-town reservations 
or information see your 
travel agent, or call 800- 
881-4200 toll-free. (From 
Oklahoma call collect 918- 
664-8844.) 



choose from a range of 
Chevrolets or other new 
cars. Larger cars slightly 
more. Pay only for the gas 
you use. 

Next trip, reserve any 


800 - 331-4200 


For local service, call 
the Thrifty office in 
your city. 

For even greater 
savings companies should 
investigate our Special 
Account Plan. 


‘Slightly higher in some at 


| HRIFTY RENT-A-CAR 

In all 50 States, Canada and Europe. 


International Headquarters 2424 N. Sheridan Rd.. Tulsa. Okla. 7415L Franchises available. 



“I set the NFL 
Rushing Record 
in Spot-bilt 

shoes • 0. J. Simpson 



“Now I work with Spot-bilt to help design their shoes. 
And I know how good they are. Spots help my game, 
and they can help yours. 

“In 73 when I went for 2,003 rushing yards, 

I picked my own shoes, and nobody paid me a dime 
to wear Spot-hilts. My first 
choice should be yours.” 


HYDE* 6pot-bil.t 

HYDE Spot-bilt, 432 Columbia Street, Cambridge, MA 02141 
If they’re not Hyde or Spot-bilt, they’re not Juicemobiles. 
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WAVE THE FLAG FOR 
HUDSON HIGH 


A Michigan school beggars the old Jack Armstrong show by winning its 
72nd straight football game, a national record by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


I f you lined up all the notable people 
from Hudson, Mich, the queue 
would stretch maybe two feet. You 
would have a couple of state supreme 
court justices and the man who claims 
that Grover Cleveland was his fourth 
cousin. That’s about it. 

The president of the Hudson Chamber 
of Commerce and some of his cronies 
had given the subject a good deal of 
thought. “Custerwas raised in Monroe," 
said one citzen. But isn’t that 50 miles 
away? “Well, to be honest, yes," he an¬ 
swered. Nor could Hudson truthfully lay 
claim to Buffalo Bill, whodid some grow¬ 
ing up in Brooklyn, 25 miles to the north 
and east of Hudson, which is 70 miles 
south and west of Detroit. 

Hudson booster Dick Hazen said it 
was easy to think of things the town is 
known for. He was able to rattle off one: 
“Hudson was the second town in the 
county to get dial telephones. That's 
something good.” So are the crime stats. 
The most recent biggie occurred three 
years ago, when Delaney's Tavern was 
held up for $125. Murders? "Nope," says 
Police Chief Mel Tanner. “But we’ve had 
a few suicides." 

Hudson has worked hard to attract 
new residents since 1950, when the pop¬ 
ulation was 2,773, but without success. 
The 1970 census was 2,618. Among those 
Hudson tried to attract were the pandas 
given to the United States by China. 
Stickers were printed that read panda 
city, u.s.a. Hudson, mich. But no one 
took them very seriously. Said one 
townsman, "I don’t know what we 
would have done with them. Nobody 
knew how to take care of them. Perhaps 
we could have shot them and then put 
them on display in a museum." 

All in all, Hudson has been a classic 
example of small-town America, right 
down to its one traffic signal (two if you 
count the blinker over by the A&W root 
beer stand). Until last weekend, that is. 
That is when the town closed its doors, 


hung out a gone footballin’ sign and 
drove north to Grand Rapids for The 
Game. And that is when Hudson found 
fame, for on Saturday its team, the Hud¬ 
son Area Tigers, won their 72nd straight 
to set a national high school record. 

The Tigers trotted out onto unfamiliar 
artificial turf on an unfamiliar field at 
Grand Rapids, and they whupped Kal¬ 
amazoo Hackett in the state Class C 
semifinals. The final score was24-14. One 
of the stars of the game. Fullback Terry 
Carr, whose 56-yard run was the day’s 
longest, walked off the field holding 
hands with his girl friend; the band 
played Varsity; everyone cried (win or 
lose, you get to cry in high school); and 
Coach Tom Saylor said, “Our young 
men met the challenge. We worked hard. 
We deserve to be where we are because, 
gentlemen, we earned it." Saylor's wife 
Madeleine, standing behind him, reached 
out and hugged him. 

It was a victory shared equally by 
town and team, demonstrating that a 
modestly financed high school athletic 
program can have its day in the sun. Hud¬ 
son plays Ishpeming Saturday for the 
Class C (medium-small school) champi¬ 
onship, and the Tigers are heavily fa¬ 
vored. The timing could not be better; 
this is the first year Michigan has had 
statewide playoffs. 

Saylor was the coach when The Streak 
began, and he promises that he will not 
entertain any idea of leaving until it ends. 
Attempting to describe his coaching 
style, he said. “Well, sometimes I’m a 
raging maniac." This could be true. One 
moment he is slamming his baseball cap 
to the ground, the next he is calmly dis¬ 
cussing strategy with his arm around a 
player’s shoulders. If the rage part be tyr¬ 
anny, the players couldn’t care less. Says 
Quarterback Dan Salamin, "Coach Say¬ 
lor is only the best coach in the world.” 

A little hyperbole is excusable. In 1966 
Saylor took over a team that had been 
1-6-2 the previous season. His record 

continued 
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Spanning Main Street, a banner salutes the In the big game with Kalamazoo. Hudson's 
team that has made everyone forget pandas. Mark Luma bobs up with a recovered fumble. 










HUDSON HIGH continued 



since then is 85-4-1. Two of the losses 
occurred in his first year. “When I came 
here,’’ says Saylor, “1 knew we didn’t 
have much, but 1 was determined not to 
waste what we had." He says he has mel¬ 
lowed now and can even accept the idea 
that the players needn't walk, talk and 
act exactly alike. 

Hudson’s last defeat is sharp in Say¬ 
lor’s mind. Blissfield beat his Tigers 13-0 
on Sept. 13,1968. Friday the 13th. When 
Saylor had 13 seniors on his team. And 
when he had predicted his team would 
win 13-0. “That day,” he says, “I be¬ 
came very superstitious.” 

The Streak's most serious challenge 
came last year when Grass Lake had 
Hudson tied 8-8 and only a couple of 
minutes were left. With the ball on Grass 
Lake’s 12, Saylor outlined a sequence of 
plays on his last time out, then sent his 
quarterback to the huddle with this mes¬ 
sage: "Tell the players I love them." 
Hudson scored as the gun sounded, and 
everyone went nuts. 

In the week before No. 72 the town 
was on both a Hudson high and a Hud¬ 
son High high. John Decker, the man 
who says President Cleveland was his 
cousin, remarked, “We're not class-con¬ 
scious here, because we don’t have any. 
Who cares? This is Utopia. It’s a place 
where a man’s word is good. My car is 
sitting out there with the keys in it.” 

Herb O’Neill runs a gas station. He 
used to have pandas painted on it. Not 
long ago the pandas went under the 
brush (cost: SI50), and today the side 
of his station says Hudson, mich. home 

OF THE NATIONALLV FAMOUS HUDSON 
TIGERS. 

Hudson's biggest problem at the mo¬ 
ment, said Mayor Jim Dunne, is rusty 
water; its biggest joy is you-know-what. 
"We’ve had wonderful teams,” he said, 
"and a little luck.” 

At the pep rally leading up to The 
Game, two things were apparent: 1) All 
high school gyms smell the same, and 
2) the exuberance of the Hudson stu¬ 
dents for winning football is unbridled. 
There was a lot of commotion as the 
cheerleaders taught the kids how tochant 
s-p-i-r-i-t and p-r-i-d-e. 

Student Jackie Wollet read a poem 
that said, in part: 

The gun is fired. 

The suspense is gone 

You're now admired 

For what you've done. 


That was to thank the players for 
No. 71. Then she stressed the importance 
of winning No. 72. And, to a frantic 
ovation, Tom Saylor stepped out and 
said something befitting the mini-Lom¬ 
bardi he is. It was High School U.S.A. 
in full throat, the kind of experience 
that can make a skeptic tingle. 

The main watering hole in Hudson is 
the American Legion hall, located just 
around the bend in the road from the 
cemetery. Don Murphy, who is 79 and 
played for Hudson between 1913 and 
1917, was at the hall one evening last 
week, and he was asked if today’s play¬ 
ers are better. He conceded only that 
“they’re faster, probably." Murphy said 
it has been "a little while” since he 
missed a Hudson game, home or away. 
He said his last absence was during 
World War II service. Barney Crittenden 
laughed and recalled his exploits on the 
1925 team which, he says, never won a 
game. 

On into the night it went. Barney, 
who has an all-conference stomach, said, 
"See bow much fun we have talking 
about football? That makes it worth 
something, doesn’t it?” 

En route to the game, the team stopped 
for orange juice, and Safety Bill Mul- 
laly offered a prayer, “Thanks for this 
small snack, and we pray this will be 
the happiest day of our lives." It was 
for all, with the possible exception of 
Mullaly. Kalamazoo scored its first 
touchdown on a pass over his head. 

With an overflow crowd of nearly 
14,000 watching, the Tigers were on the 
prowl early, causing a fumble on Kal¬ 
amazoo’s first play from scrimmage. 
Eight plays later Greg Gutierriz went 
over from inches away, the run for the 
extra points was good and Hudson led 
8-0. The Tigers did everything off a 
straight T formation, with sure handoffs 
and nothing silly like a pass. 

Late in the period the Kalamazoo 
quarterback, Andy Koestner, threw his 
bomb, a 76-yarder to Lonnie Henegar, 
and there was Mullaly on his stomach. 

In the second quarter Gutierriz, who 
is not sure whether his first love is foot¬ 
ball or his 1932 candy-applc-red Ford, 
ran for 13 yards and his second TD. Four 
minutes later Carr was on the loose af¬ 
ter he appeared to have been hemmed 
in. At the half the score was 24-6. 

But Kalamazoo came out and ripped 
up Hudson in the third quarter. The 
Hudson offense broke down; the defense 

continued 
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After spending 68 years 
becoming 9 ne of Europe’s great cars, 
Lancia comes to America. 

Unknown. 



Chances are, you've never 
heard of a Lancia. Not too many 
Lancias have ever been to 
America. 

But in Europe, our name is a 
household word. Lancia was 
acclaimed decades before 
Mr. Maserati, Mr. Lamborghini 
and Dr. Porsche ever put their first 
cars on the street. And the races 
between Ferraris and Lancias 
have become legend. 

As a matter of fact, cars might 
be nothing like they are today if 
it weren't for Lancia. It was the 
first car in the world with a V-type 
engine (1919). the first car with an 
independent suspension (1922), 
the first car with unitary 


construction (1922). 

The car we re introducing to 
America today is called the 
Lancia Beta. It's a highly refined 
touring car in the original tradition. 

In performance, the Beta is 
nothing short of extraordinary. But 
for all its enormous speed and 
exceptional handling, it is not the 
least bit nervous or temperamental. 
It doesn't require a mechanic as 
a permanent houseguest. In fact, 
it doesn't demand much more 
from you than the car you now 
own 

The Beta is meticulously finished. 
The doors, the trunk, all the seams 
fit. The paint is burnished to a 
level you simply don't see on 


mass-produced vehicles. The 
upholstery on the Coupe is pure 
leather. 

The Beta comes in two body 
styles, a Coupe and a 4-door 
Saloon. 

Having read this far, no doubt 
you must assume that to buy 
either you'd have to pay an arm 
and a leg. This is certainly not 
true. The Coupe has a base price 
of $6,7935' The Saloon costs 
around $900 less 

These kinds of cars at these 
kinds of prices won't be unknown 




For the name of your nearest Lancia dealer, call toll-free: 800-447-4700. In Illinois, call: 800-322-4400. 

*1975 Manufacturer’s suggested retail price POE Inland transportation, dealer preparation and local taxes additional, Overseas delivery 
and leasing arranged through your dealer. Lancia of America, 155 Chestnut Ridge Road. Montvale, N.J. 07645. 












C B&WTCo. 


Milds. 13 mg."iar."0.8 mg.nicotine; Kings. 16 mg."tar" 1.2 mg.nicotine; 
Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr. 75 










HUDSON HIGH continued 


seemed to be on the field all the time. Kal¬ 
amazoo's Jell' Rubleski crashed over for 
a score, Hudson's offense messed up 
again and Kalamazoo was heading to¬ 
ward another touchdown when it failed 
on a fourth-and-one play. 

Still. Hudson needed a few heroics to 
saye the win. The key play was made by 
Tim Decker, son of insurance man John. 
He intercepted a pass inside his own 20 
as Kalamazoo once again was driving in 
the fourth quarter. Decker said he was 
trying to block the ball, but when he saw 
it floating lazily downward he thought it 
made sense to just go ahead and grab it. 

With 1:17 to play. Salamin, who was 
in the entire game (at halfback on de¬ 
fense) despite having scalded his right leg 
earlier in the week with water spilled 
from a teapot, intercepted another Kal¬ 
amazoo pass. And then the game was 
over, and the Hudson players and fans 
went nicely bananas again. 

Losing Coach Dick Soisson was philo¬ 
sophical. "If you put out 100',, there’s 
no reason to be ashamed," he said. “We 


put out 100', When Saylor gives the 
100', spiel, it goes like this: "Ifyou win 
and don't give 100',, you satisfy no one 
but the scoreboard." But perhaps satis¬ 
fying the scoreboard isn’t that bad. 

Pete Adkins is the coach at Jefferson 
City (Mo.) High School, whose record 
of 71 between 1958 and 1966 was bro¬ 
ken by Hudson. What about the loss that 
ended it all for Jefferson City? "We 
weren't prepared to lose," he says. 

Saylor, who gets his mind off The 
Streak by running a summer doughnut 
business, frets about that. "It’s hard to 
get ready to win and talk about losing," 
he says. Yet in a clever way he is doing 
just that by telling his team, "As long as 
there is enough time on the clock, no¬ 
body is going to beat us." So when Hud¬ 
son loses, he might say, "We would have 
won if only there had been more time." 
He could say this even if they needed 
three days and a star in the East. 

Assistant Coach Ray Curran some¬ 
times thinks about defeat, too. "I might 
cry," he says. "I don’t know." 


In victory or defeat Hudson graduates 
never go on to big-time college football, 
seldom even to little-time. That is a fact 
the mention of which makes Saylor bris¬ 
tle. "Nowhere does it say that a high 
school football coach's job is to build 
players for colleges," he says. What Say¬ 
lor tries to instill is giving one's best and 
having good manners, virtues that are 
alive and well in Hudson. Mich. Curran 
says, "We're proud, but we're not going 
to strut." 

Years ago there was a radio program. 
Jack Armstrong, /he All-American Boy. 
about a high school kid who raced about 
doing good and correcting wrong. The 
theme song went: 

H are the /lag for Hudson High , 
hoys. 

Show them how nr stand. 

Ever shall our team he champions 

Known throughout the land. 

That Hudson High was fictional, but 
even so. Jack Armstrong never dreamed 
of 72 straight. end 



Hy-Gain Means 
Citizens Two-Way Radio. 


Hy-Gain makes the finest citizens 
two-yray radios and antennas. 
Components perfectly matched to 
work together. 

Hy-Gain radios give you 
dependability and extra 
performance at reasonable cost 
Our radioVieature 23 channels, 


high quality microphone, Ask for Hy-Gain, the name 

sophisticated noise limiting and that means citizens two-way radio, 
range boost circuitiy.mic preamp, ✓'“V ^ 

illuminated channel selector and hhi nm h 
S/RFjneter, and a unique floating M M l l Olii 
gpdnd system that automatically ^ 

accepts positive or negative You've got a friend as near 

grounding. as your Hy-Galn radio. 

Hy-Gain Electronics Corporation, 8601 Northeast Highway Six, 
Lincoln, NE 68505 
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Of all the traditional rivalries in college football, none is more intense or, 
in recent years, more important at the national level than Ohio State- 
Michigan. It usually determines the Big Ten title and the conference's 
Rose Bowl participant and has a major effect on the season's rankings. 
Artist Allan Mardon attended the 1974 Buckeye-Wolverine weekend; his 
impressions begin on the opposite page, after which the coaches, Woody 
Hayes and Bo Schembechler, are observed on the eve of this year's game. 


In the pregame frenzy, a Buckeye cheerleader heads 
skyward and the Wolverines come charging onto 
the field determined to stop the likes of Fullback Pete Johnson. 
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Michigan's marching band—235 strong—is one of the largest in 
the country, but even it might have trouble containing 
the elusive Archie Griffin. And yet despite Archie’s heroics, 
the Buckeyes would have lost last year if Mike Lantry’s 
field-goal try with 16 seconds to play had succeeded. 
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Big Game contiiiiifd 



[Bo 


T heir danders up and their game faces on, six days of 
secret preparations behind them and the triple pros¬ 
pect of an unbeaten season, a Big Ten championship and 
the Rose Bowl ahead, Woody Hayes and Bo Schcmbechler 
meet for the seventh time this Saturday. If we have learned 
any lessons at all from the six previous games, this one, 
playfed before 105,000 fans in Ann Arbor, Mich., will be 
low scoring, close and controversial. Woody and Bo always 
sec to that, personally. 

Because they are enough alike that they could share one 
shadow, positive identification would seem to be in order. 
Hayes is older, heavier and louder. Schembechlcr makes 
more money, wins more games and watches more Rose 
Bowls on television. Woody was born on Valentine’s Day, 
1913; Bo on April First, 1929. But Hayes is no more a cu- 
pid than Schembechlcr is a fool. 

As any battered and beaten Big Ten opponent will tes¬ 
tify, the similarities between the two far outnumber their 
differences. Both are small-tow n Ohio boys who were foot¬ 
ball and baseball players at small-time Ohio colleges, en¬ 
tered military service after graduation, earned master’s 
degrees in education at Ohio State and became successful 
coaches. They have explosive tempers and hearty appetites, 
a nice combination when it comes to chewing out players 
and officials. Because of their manic devotion to duty, each 
has been national Coach of the Year and each has suffered 
a heart attack. 

The most obvious similarity, however, is their style of 
play, which is as conservative as their Midwestern politics. 
Hold that line, run that ball, eat that clock. And you need 
not look far for an explanation, either. Schcmbechler was 
an offensive tackle under Hayes at Miami of Ohio in 1949- 
50, Woody's graduate assistant at Ohio State the following 
season and the Buckeye line coach in the years 1958-62. 
From Hayes, Schembechler learned the virtues of long 
hours, strong fullbacks and an iron fist. “It was tough coach¬ 
ing under Woody," he says in his book Man in Motion. 

On the sideline Woody Hayes directs his Buckeyes while 
Michigan's Bo Schembechler takes a calmer view , 
unlike one excitable fun outside the stadium at Ann Arbor. 


“Some of the players just couldn’t take it. He was too de¬ 
manding in some things. He would argue about ridiculous 
things and there was no way you were ever going to win an 
argument with him.” 

But Schembechler learned his lessons well. While Woody 
might prefer beating on players with his fists. Bo has fa¬ 
vored a rubber bat. Once, during an Ohio State staff meet¬ 
ing, Hayes threw a chair at Schembechlcr and the young 
assistant coach threw it back. “I know he drives his young¬ 
sters,” Hayes said in Schcmbechler’s book. “I think maybe 
he learned some of my bad habits.” Bo concedes that the 
influences stemming from their close association were not 
always positive. 

Ironically, Schembechler’s one criticism of Hayes might 
well be turned against himself. “I don’t think anyone is as 
completely engulfed in football as Woody,” he says. “I’ve 
tried to keep my sense of humor and have some other in¬ 
terests." As a matter of fact, Hayes is a standup comic com¬ 
pared to Bo, while maintaining well-known interests in 
reading, writing and history. Schembechler’s concerns do 
not extend much beyond athletics and his own family. 

In the six previous Ohio State-Michigan games Woody 
has a 3-2-1 edge over the man who hates to be called "Lit¬ 
tle Woody.” Even so. Bo's overall record is better and he 
has won or shared as many Big Ten titles, five. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the game itself can bring out the worst in the two 
men. The 1971 meeting will be remembered as the one in 
which Hayes attacked the sideline markers. Schembechlcr 
had his moment in 1973 when, after the teams tied 10-10, 
the conference voted to send Ohio State to the Rose Bowl 
for the second straight year. Bo’s verbal tirade did not 
change the vote (or the score) but it did put him on pro¬ 
bation for excessive behavior. 

Despite the rivalry, the two coaches do express respect 
for each other and the schools they may refuse to recognize 
by name. Old ties and old feelings were stirred by the heart 
attacks—Schembechler sent Hayes virtually the same note 
Woody had written him4>/ 2 years earlier—but otherwise they 
have had little contact with each other. Except, of course, 
every year on a Saturday in late November. 

—Larry Keith 
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F or 200 years the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers has been constructing 
the United States. It has dammed our riv¬ 


ers, lighted our homes, shored up our 


coasts, flooded our deserts, harnessed 
our tides and won our wars (with a little 
help, of course, from other Army units, 
the Marines, the Air Force and the 
Navy). What the Corps hadn't ever done, 
before last August, was lose a major bat- 
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North Bonneville was just another 
trapped town as bulldozers of the 
Corps of Engineers approached. 
But for once—and maybe forever 
—the bogeymen were set back 
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tie—not to ecologists, not to sportsmen, 
not to mayors or governors or even Rob¬ 
ert Moses. And certainly not to villages 
run by retirees and long-haired hippies. 

Well, the Corps lost one, lost it to 
the little town of North Bonneville, 
Wash., populated by 400 gritty frontiers¬ 
men and one wild Irishman, a town that 
didn't have enough money in its trea¬ 
sury to buy a new car for its only po¬ 


liceman when the old one broke down. 
Humiliating? You bet. But it was far 
worse than that. Precedents were set that 
might cost the Corps billions. What if 
every little town that got in its way took 
advantage of it? 

It must be said at once that the Corps 
did not give in easily. It fought North 
Bonneville on the town's own terrain, 
right there in the depths of the Colum¬ 


bia River Gorge, the great Cascade 
mountain chasm that separates Oregon 
from Washington. It also fought in Port¬ 
land, where the district engineer is locat¬ 
ed, and in Washington, D.C., where the 
high chiefs live. 

The Corps, in fact, fought for four 
years, which should have been long 
enough, except that North Bonneville 
fought for four years, too. Oh, North 
continued 
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Bonneville took some casualties—when 
the battle started, the little boomtown be¬ 
side the spillway of the mighty Bonne¬ 
ville Dam had 480 residents. But the 
Corps suffered worse losses. Its new pow¬ 
erhouse project at Bonneville Dam was 
held up, and now it not only has to build 
the powerhouse in less time than it had 
planned, but it has to pay war repara¬ 
tions. The Corps has to build North 
Bonneville a new town, and not some¬ 
time, but soon. 

You might wonder how the Corps of 
Engineers ever got into such a fix. The 
Corps certainly wasn't looking for trou¬ 
ble when it announced, in 1971, that a 
new powerhouse would be added to the 
dam, which is 45 miles cast of Portland. 
After all. the people had spoken. To the 
Corps, the people was somebody out 
there who elected the Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives w ho w anted more hydroelec¬ 
tric power for the Northwest. 

The site of the new powerhouse wasn't 
iust picked out of a hat, either. The en¬ 
gineers had looked at a dozen alternates 
before they decided the only one that 
would work was on the Washington side 
of the Columbia. This meant cutting a 
new channel for the river around the 
Bonneville spillway and moving about 23 
million cubic yards of earth, but the 
Corps had moved a lot of earth in its 
two centuries. The fact that North 
Bonneville was sitting right on top of that 
earth was just a bothersome detail. Peo¬ 
ple could be paid off and sent away— 
you had to truck dirt. There was even a 
handy place to put the “spoils,” which 
is engineering for dirt. 

About a mile below the spillway was 
a big peninsular bulge in the Washington 
shore called Hamilton "Island." Perfect 
for spoils, and a future park. The park 
was the real inspiration. The Corps said 
it would be needed as a “day use” area 
for the three million tourists who might 
stop to admire the dam every year (two 
million stopped in 1974). A decision by 
the engineers to create a park—not pave 
one over—might keep the ecologists at 
bay during construction of the power¬ 
house. The Corps had had a good deal 
of trouble with environmentalists over 
the last decade. 

If the engineers had any misgivings 
about destroying North Bonneville, they 
were easily assuaged. For one thing, they 
felt they had invented it there hadn't 
been any North Bonneville before the 


original dam project created a boom- 
town. For another, the people who hung 
on after the dam was finished were 
warned that the area might someday be 
the site of a new powerhouse. Anyway, 
the town looked like a loser: just a wide 
space in Washington's Highway 14, a 
mile-long snaggle of one- or two-story 
buildings, many separated by bushy va¬ 
cant lots, most of them in need of paint 
or repair. A couple even had false fronts, 
hke the saloons in Dodge City. The cin¬ 
der-block town hall resembled a Salva¬ 
tion Army mission. A sign on Jerry's 
Cafe, which slumped like a rusty old dou¬ 
ble-decker bus, said: Btsr by a dam- 
siTr. That's where it was. You could hear 
the roar of the spillway from the bar. 

It was not so long ago that residents 
were simply shoved off project sites with 
no more than condemnation money to 
make a fresh start elsewhere. This time 
the Corps not only had might and right 
on its side but money, too. The 1970 Uni¬ 
form Relocation Act authorized the en¬ 
gineers to pay every owner fair market 
value for his property and to award him 
as much as SI5,000 additional for "re¬ 
location costs.” Even renters could get 
up to S4.000. 

The law provided small business peo¬ 
ple only S2.500 to S 10,000 to reestablish 
their shops and stores. But the engineers 
weren't worried about that—was any 
business in North Bonneville worth the 
minimum? Under the circumstances, 
who'd want to stay in a run-down town 
with a lousy climate? 

The truth is. not many people ever had 
stayed in Skamania County, let alone 
North Bonneville. About 85' , of the 
county's 1,676 square miles was in na¬ 
tional forest, and in 1970 the census 
showed only 5,845 inhabitants, not 
counting elk and deer. M ost of them were 
strung along the riverbank. in Stevenson 
(the county seat, population 916) and 
North Bonneville, Skamania and Car- 
son. If the engineers knewabout the trou¬ 
ble Eastern cities had had in trying to 
disperse slum neighborhoods, it must not 
have concerned them. After all, they were 
engineers, not sociologists. And if some¬ 
one had told them North Bonneville, 
tacky as it looked, was no slum, they 
might have laughed. People in Stevenson 
thought it was, and the editor of the Ska¬ 
mania County Pioneer lightheartedly ob¬ 
served that while Rome was burned and 
Sodom destroyed by fire from heaven. 


North Bonneville would be the first city 
in history to be flushed. 

What the Corps needed at that point 
was to trade one good draftsman for one 
clairvoyant. Such a soothsayer could 
have warned that while some people un¬ 
doubtedly looked forward to leaving, 
many w'crc there by choice and might 
fight back—with stubbornness and ded¬ 
ication and, if it came to that, with 
brooms and shovels. The seer might even 
have been able to tell the engineers that 
eventually a 32-ycar-old student intern 
would arrive on the scene, disguised as a 
long-haired, blue-jeaned hippie. And this 
hippie, Pollard R. Dickson, would estab¬ 
lish a close relationship with the Corps, 
the kind of relationship the Irish Repub¬ 
lican Army has with Belfast. Atlas prob¬ 
ably would have shrugged. 

In the absence of this sort of psychic 
advice, the engineers equated North Bon¬ 
neville with any other shacktoun, and 
quite possibly felt they were doing the 
residents a favor in helping them escape 
the Gorge's God-awful winters. If so, 
they had a point. The winters start early 
and last a long time. The prevailing west 
wind funnels icy marine air loaded with 
chilling rain up the river. That's the good 
news. The bad news comes when the wind 
shifts east and sends howlers dow n from 
the high desert, substituting snow and 
sleet for rain. Sometimes the sun is ab¬ 
sent for weeks at a time. 

But in the spring the chinook and sil¬ 
ver salmon and the steelhead and the 
shad begin to run. The great shoulders 
of the Cascades, w hich even in winter are 
cloaked in evergreen, burst into flower. 
Rhododendrons vie with the yellow blaze 
of Scotch broom. Pink peas compete with 
morning glories. You can almost walk 
across the mountain lakes on trout and 
bass. 

The summers turn everything green 
and gold. Giant chinquapins alternate 
with red alder and maple and cotton¬ 
wood. The red bolls of niadronas punc¬ 
tuate the coniferous stands, and lilacs 
turn whole sections blue and white. The 
valleys are lush with thimbleberrics and 
blackberries, and vast fields of huckle¬ 
berries cover the approaches to Mount 
St. Helens and Mount Adams, both in 
Skamania County—O.K., Mount Ad¬ 
ams is shared with Yakima. Cranberries 
flourish in upland pockets. Most of the 
Gorge Indians are long gone, but kinni- 
kinnick, the Indian tobacco, is every- 
continutd 
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Tib the host it’s half empty 
To the guest it’s half full. 
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If there were a better tasting whiskey 
we wouldn’t be number one. 


Seagram’s 7 Crown's the No. 1 
selling whiskey for one reason 
and one reason only. I t’s got 
a taste that’s in a class by 
itself. Every time you pour it, 
you know you’re going to get 
that same great taste, time 
after time. A taste that's 
always right, always smooth. 
Try it straight or any way you 
like it. You’ll discover why 
7 Crown is No. 1. 

Say Seagram’s 
and Be Sure. 
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where. The hospitable waters of Bonne¬ 
ville's long lake arc speckled with sum¬ 
mer visitors—Canadian honkers and 
mallard ducks—and backpackers push 
up into the high Cascades. 

Even though it brings the Gorge clos¬ 
er to winter, fall is the best season for 
many people. Then Table Mountain and 
Grecnleaf and Hamilton peaks, on the 
Washington side, and the cliffs under the 
rimrock of the Benson plateau on the Or¬ 
egon side flame with the reds and yel¬ 
lows of turning leaves. A new run of salm¬ 
on and steelhead conics up the river, 
mingling with the huge sturgeon that are 
always present. Blacktail deer and ma¬ 
jestic elk can be had for the stalking. Bear 
and cougar move down from their alpine 
summer chalets, and blue grouse and na¬ 
tive pheasants rise to hunters’ guns. 

Even if you don't do anything about all 
this, just being there can be a pleasure. 
That's what the engineers failed to under¬ 
stand in assessing North Bonneville's 
prospective behavior. Not that engineers 
don't fish and hunt and backpack, but 
most of them are short-term trippers, and 
they do have trouble looking at a tree 
without figuring what it would take to 
uproot it. It didn't occur to many of them 
(maybe not to any) that while North 
Bonneville's residents might have moss 
on their roofs and peeling paint on their 
walls, outside they had the kind of thing 
Eastern millionaires spend fortunes to 
get in Canadian huntingand fishing lodg¬ 
es. And they had it six months of the year. 
Better than money? You bet! Just ask. 

The Corps didn't ask, but it got an an¬ 
swer. anyway. Mayor Bob Holcomb told 
the engineers his constituents did not aim 
to be dispersed, and would expect finan¬ 
cial, planning and engineering help in 
relocating the town to a nearby site. That 
started the four-year war. The Corps said 
the Uniform Relocation Act gave it no au¬ 
thority to do any of these things (maybe 
it did and maybe it didn’t, but it did not 
compel the Corps to do them). As soon 
as the fail hunting and fishing permitted, 
the town council met to decide what to 
do next. The mayor and the council made 
up a pretty good cross section of the 
town. Holcomb wasn't rich, but during 
his 20 years as boss of the U.S. Wildlife 
Service’s Bonneville Fish L.ab he had 
bought up 40 acres in lakes and timber 
at the cast end of the town and built the 
nearest thing to a mansion in North 
Bonneville. The council included one 


small businessman, a construction work¬ 
er, the proprietor of a beer tavern and 
two truck drivers. “I found something 
here I'd dreamed of all my life, and I 
wanted to keep it," Holcomb said. The 
council agreed, and deliberately thumbed 
its collective nose at the Corps by pick¬ 
ing the engineers’ designated spoils 
area Hamilton Island and sonic adja¬ 
cent acreage as the new townsite. Actu¬ 
ally, it was not mere defiance. In an area 
that is mostly vertical, Hamilton was the 
only flat place big enough to give a new 
town a chance to grow. 

Instead of just ignoring this imperti¬ 


nence, the Corps opened the door a lit¬ 
tle bit, never guessing it would eventu¬ 
ally be flung wide. The engineers offered 
to help the town design a master plan 
“in relation to other project facilities." 
The town saw the carrot, but it also saw 
the stick. "They're gonna plan us right 
off our site," one councilman guessed, 
and in April of 1972 North Bonneville 
not only rejected the Corps offer but or¬ 
dered the engineers to "refrain from 
planning the townsite through their of¬ 
fices or any engineering or consulting 
firm retained directly by them." That 
declaration by a town with no control 
over the Corps, no assurance that the law 
was on its side, no money to buy a site 


and no money to hire planners was 
sheer bravado. 

If the engineers' plans had gone ac¬ 
cording to schedule, the town's defiance 
might have proved futile, but Congress 
chose that moment to cut back on the 
Corps' North Bonneville appropriation. 
In a way this reprieve had a demoralizing 
effect on the town. For 25 years, sensing 
the ax would fall someday, the residents 
hadn't bothered much with beautifica¬ 
tion. Now, with the beheading delayed 
but apparently inevitable, they really let 
things go. "1 had 300 buckets calchin' 
drip from the ceiling in my saloon," re¬ 


calls Mike Almasi, the former proprietor 
of the Evergreen Tavern. Even Bob Hol¬ 
comb was discouraged, but a survey 
showed that 72', of North Bonneville's 
citizens were still willing to hang tough. 
Holcomb set out to find help. He tried 
federal and regional governments. What 
he got was a great deal of sympathy, and 
no money. Nobody wanted to invest in 
a doomed town. 

Holcomb had just been elected coun¬ 
ty commissioner ("I thought I might 
have more clout than as mayor") when 
one of his inquiries paid off. Russ Fox, a 
professor of urban planning at Evergreen 
State College, in Olympia, Wash., was 
willing to send some students. Before he 

continued 
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IN 1907, JACK DANIEL’S NEPHEW said, 
“All Goods Worth Price Charged.” We're still 
saying it in times like these. 

Mr. Lem Motlow put this slogan 
on jugs and crocks of his uncle’s 
whiskey. You see, he knew that 
no other whiskey was made 
with pure, iron-free water. And 
that no other distiller mellowed his 
product through hard maple ^ 
charcoal before aging. 

Mr. Motlow knew value 
when he saw it. And 
still today, though Jack 
Daniel’s is priced above 
most whiskeys, a sip 
will prove its worth. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 




look office in January 1973, Holcomb 
handed Ernie Skala. his successor as 
ma\or, a valuable legacy: Dave Hussell, 
the bright young administrative assistant 
he had hired soon after the original Corps 
announcement, and a promise from Fox 
of student interns. 

SI ala, spare and tanned and 63, was 
glad to have the students' help, even 
thoigh they were long haired and some 
were girls (until then the feminist revo- 
luticn had just been a nasty rumor in the 
Gorce). “I really didn’t want the job of 
mayor," Skala says, "but I had to take 
it because I wanted to save the town. Af¬ 
ter I’d retired I just spent all my time fish¬ 
ing and hunting, and I couldn't claim I 
was needed for any other job. So I 
couldn't say no." What Skala had retired 
from was a job with—surprise—the 
Corps of Engineers, but he had not 
learned much about the engineering bu¬ 
reaucracy in 14 years of swabbing paint 
on Bonneville Dam. 

W hen the news reached Portland that 
Bob Holcomb was no longer mayor, and 
that the town was being run by an old 
Corps painter and a bunch of hippies, 
the engineers must have thought the war 
was over. Nobody told them that one of 
the hippies was a burly 6-footer with the 
command presence of a general, the te¬ 
nacity of a bulldog and an appetite for 
work that at times awed his new col¬ 
leagues on the tow n council. All the Ever¬ 
green team was determined, and most of 
its members put in 12-hour days. Pollard 
R. Dickson managed about 18, partly be¬ 
cause he was trying to support himself. 

"The town didn't have any money,” 
Dickson says, “so I got a cabin and board 
at Bonneville Hot Springs (a nearby re¬ 
sort] in return for mow ing the lawns and 
collecting the garbage." From the start 
he exuded an air of permanence. "1 had 
a great personal response to the people 
in this town," Dickson says. "I grew up 
in a town on Puget Sound called Gig Har¬ 
bor, and I know what it means to sac¬ 
rifice to get the things you really want. I 
worked in Alaska on fishing boats every 
summer for nine years to put myself 
through Washington State University 
and its school of architecture. 1 fell—and 
feel even more now—respect for the 
North Bonneville people's ability to re¬ 
sist and their personal sense of dig¬ 
nity as human beings." Like an eager 
archaeologist prospecting Mesopotamia, 
Pollard Dickson had found his dig. 

conilnued 
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The townspeople had eyed the hippies 
with suspicion at first, but within a lew 
months the residents were won over. 
About this time two important things 
happened: a delegation including Pollard 
was asked by Congressman Mike Mc¬ 
Cormack to assist in drafting a bill that 
would specifically empower the Corps to 
provide financial and technical assistance 
to the town. And the Corps, maybe to 
keep an eye on the hippies, repeated its 
old offer. Instead of just rejecting the sug¬ 
gestion—though they did that, too the 
council members popped back with a 
counterproposal. They invited the Corps 
to join tow n and state officials on an in¬ 
teragency relocation board. 

"Our whole thrust has been to get the 
Corps to face our people," Dickson says. 
“Real people—not just some abstraction 
like 'the people.' We figured the board 
would be a wav to get the engineers up 
here, not just once in a w hile but enough 
to see how this town felt." The engineers 
agreed, cautiously, to sit on the board, 
provided that it was "only advisory .” 
Later they were to regret this tactical 
blunder. 

All during the summer of 1973 Dick¬ 
son drove himself and his four subalterns 
through North Bonneville, interviewing 
its people and infusing them with his hot 
Irish rage at the Corps of Engineers. "We 
talked to everybody absolutely every¬ 
body about what they wanted in a new 
town, Dickson recalls. "We talked to 
kids. Little kids. Who does that? We got 
'em to show us their paths and trails and 
secret hidey-holcs, and we programmed 
all that into the planning study." By fall 
there wasn't a soul in North Bonneville 
from nine to 90 who didn't know Pol¬ 
lard Dickson, with his dirty Adidas 
shoes, his scruffy jeans and his soft white 
face under a helmet haircut that covered 
his ears but framed ha/el eyes. Dickson 
was following an age-old military pre¬ 
cept: to w in a war, it is not enough to dis¬ 
agree with the enemy: you've got to hate 
him. 

Before the Corps came to the reloca¬ 
tion board table that fall, Dickson had 
moved his wife Darlene and their two 
young sons into a rented cottage in the 
doomed city. Nobody was going to call 
him an outside agitator. He was ready 
for a fire fight. 

Dickson wasn’t dismayed by the fact 
that the town still didn't have much law 
going for it, and only one dubious prec¬ 


edent— the engineers had been obliged to 
move a small town in Nebraska because 
one of their dams had accidentally half- 
drowned it. Like a good trial lawyer, he 
could tell right (his side) from wrong 
(their side). In Dickson's view. Niobrara, 
Neb. had been raped; North Bonneville 
was being mugged. Bob Holcomb, who 
was a member of the board, says now, 
"We never could have made it without 
Pollard, but I guess if I'd still been may¬ 
or I'd have tried to hold him down a lit¬ 
tle." Ernie Skala didn't try. In his own 
quiet way the mayor led the council mem¬ 
bers in rock-hard support of their incen¬ 
diary spokesman. 

In mid-November 1973 the Corps an¬ 
nounced it would begin acquiring prop¬ 
erty for the powerhouse project and sent 
civilian appraisers into North Bonne¬ 
ville. The Corps had promised that it 
would buy up land as needed, and did 
not contemplate scattershot acquisitions. 
After the first buy-out. the actions of the 
appraisers seemed to contradict that 
pledge. "They went through this town 
like army ants." Dickson charges. "They 
knew that if enough people could be per¬ 
suaded to move, there wouldn't be any 
town to relocate. 1 call it coercion by 
seduction." 

Although the Corps, anticipating (cor¬ 
rectly) restoration of its budget, was 
moving implacably ahead, Dickson was, 
to use a much-maligned phrase, w inning 
the battle for men's hearts and minds. A 
council member recalls a night when the 
head of the appraising team lost his tem¬ 
per and roared at Dickson, "Neither you 
nor this little town is going to tell the Fed¬ 
eral Government what to do!" In the 
shocked stillness that followed, Dickson 
gently asked, "Who is the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, sir?" 

There were ploys and counterploys, 
but until Congress passed what now is 
enshrined in the Gorge as "the McCor¬ 
mack legislation,” the only real weapons 
North Bonneville had were Pollard Dick¬ 
son's virtuosity and Ernie Skala’s Goth¬ 
ic inflexibility. Dickson seemed to have 
read all the law that pertained to emi¬ 
nent domain. He knew the history of the 
Corps (and the Gorge). He knew the 
Evergreen research backward and for¬ 
ward. He knew when to yell and when 
to walk softly. Outside the cramped town 
hall meeting room the winter winds 
howled, sometimes east, sometimes 
west. 


By the time Mike McCormack's bill 
became part of Public Law 93-251 on 
March 7. 1974, North Bonneville already 
had taken a good many casualties. The 
Corps-appointed appraisers had okayed 
buy-outs all over town. Some people had 
had enough of the engineers and the 
weather. 

"The light wasn't over," Dickson says, 
"though some people seemed to think it 
was. I knew the next round w ould be over 
the town's selection of Hamilton Island 
and its infringement on the Corps' spoils 
area and future park. First thing I did 
was get in touch with the environmental 
groups-—the Sierra Club, the Ma/amas, 
everybody. They seemed to understand 
and they never opposed our relocating 
the town on the park site." It was a cheer- 
ingl> rational response. With Beacon 
Rock state park next door and seven- 
eighths of the county a w ilderness full of 
deer, elk, fish and just plain adventure, 
Skamania needs another park like 
Brooklyn needs another slum. 

Colonel Clarence Gilkey, the district 
engineer, requested a town meeting in 
March of 1974 and came upstream to 
meet the people. He heard a lot of ar¬ 
guments for the Hamilton Island site 
from Bob Holcomb and others, but a dig¬ 
nified old man named Lee Miller brought 
down the scabrous North Bonneville 
School house (and, apparently, the col¬ 
onel) with an inquiry that managed to 
be both specious and shopworn, but tren¬ 
chant. Miller said he had lived on the 
banks of the Columbia for 63 years and 
had seen much that he valued destroyed. 
"I don't like to see people pushed," Mil¬ 
ler said. "If our government can spend 
S2 million on a missile and shoot it out 
into the Pacific Ocean just to see if it'll 
shoot, why in hell can't they build a town 
for the people of North Bonneville with¬ 
out all this squabbling over a patch of 
ground where they want to dump some 
dirt?" Two months later the Corps ap¬ 
proved the Hamilton Island townsite in 
principle. 

It was, and is, a famous victory. "To 
my knowledge," Pollard Dickson says, 
"this was the first time in its history that 
the Corps of Engineers had ever let go 
of a significant area of land already des¬ 
ignated for a project." But like a lot of 
famous victories, it didn't end the war. 
It took six months of negotiating, some¬ 
times around the clock, a TV show and 
a lawsuit to get the Corps to provide the 


IN THE WA Y continued 


financial and planning assistance speci¬ 
fied by Section 83 of PL 93-251. 

The TV show, a 30-minute documen¬ 
tary by Seattle's KOMO. made Colonel 
Gilkey look like the wicked mortgage 
holder in a Horatio Alger novel, with 
the townspeople playing pluck-and-not- 
much-luck. The Corps didn't care for this 
image, and in late July the engineers 
signed a contract that gave North Bon¬ 
neville enough money to engage its own 
planning staff. The council immediately 
chose Pollard Dickson as planning direc¬ 
tor and hired an able Tacoma lawyer, 
James Mason, as city attorney. 

The Corps still wouldn't approve any 
design firm the tow n picked to do the final 
plan. "They were just tryin’ to starve us 
out,” Mayor Skala says. In October of 
1974 North Bonneville sued in federal 
court to enjoin construction of the pow¬ 
erhouse. Lawyer Mason charged the 
Corps with breach of the midsummer 
contract and violation of EPA regula¬ 
tions. Sometimes the Corps seemed to 
move with glacial slowness toward a de¬ 
cision. But not this time. The next day 
North Bonneville got the go-ahead: pick 
your firm and put your town on Ham¬ 
ilton Island. The town signed a 5750,000 
design contract with Royston, Hanarno- 
to, Beck and Abey of San Francisco. 

The war seemed to be over. Last De¬ 
cember Mayor Skala and Colonel Gil¬ 
key issued a joint statement that said all 
residents had the option of buying Corps- 
improved lots at unimproved value in the 
new town. It said the Corps agreed to 
replace 100', of existing municipal fa¬ 
cilities, including sewer and water sys¬ 
tems, and that they would be upgraded 
to current standards. It emphasized that 
the RHB&A design—due in May— 
would provide "all necessary planning 
information for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of an optimum town." This last 
meant a site that would give the town 
room to expand should tourists flock in. 

R H B&A completed its design a month 
early. It was beautiful, even though the 
town had made a number of concessions. 
It had given the Columbia River front¬ 
age to the Corps for the spoils area and 
day-use park, thus providing a wind¬ 
screen of contoured hills for the new site. 
It had abandoned a demand for rerout¬ 
ing the Burlington Railroad tracks. 
The Corps, in return, had agreed to 
switch the highway to the river side of 
the tracks, and to buy up land west and 


north of the site for resale to North Bon¬ 
neville to fulfill the "optimum” town 
requirement. 

The Corps sent the plan to Washington 
and word came back that the plan was, 
well, "inoperative." The townspeople 
would have to buy their new lots at im¬ 
proved value. A hunk of land west of the 
spillway, along with a little community 
east of it called Fort Rains, could not be 
included in the design, though the engi¬ 
neers said they would relocate residents 
of those areas in the new town. Since 
North Bonneville had advised RHB&A 
that the disputed land had been annexed, 
this made the design that had cost $750,- 
000 inoperative, too. 

Pollard Dickson was furious. At his 
behest the council sent Mason back to 
court to file a new EPA and breach of 
contract suit and the state joined the 
town in putting fresh heat on Washing¬ 
ton's Congressional delegation. Whether 
it was the suit or a letter signed by 
"The Big Six”—both Senators and both 
Representatives from Washington and 
one each from Oregon—can be debated, 
but the Corps again retreated. It an¬ 
nounced demurely that the annexations 
"were no longer at issue." 

The threat to North Bonneville now 
was insolvency. If the Corps was able to 
prove that the new town was as broke 
as say. New York City, and likely to stay 
that way, maybe it wouldn't have to en¬ 
gineer it, despite the McCormack legis¬ 
lation. But the town council trumped the 
Corps’ last ace by subjecting every Corps 
contractor to a business and occupation 
tax. After that the question of improved 
value was almost a footnote. In August 
the Corps finally signed the relocation 
contract. 

The surviving citizens of North 
Bonneville had heard too many successes 
proclaimed to be jubilant even then, and 
they realized that it was something less 
than total victory. The negotiators never 
had managed to get more relocation 
money for businessmen, and in North 
Bonneville’s remaining taverns, shop 
owners were the ones likely to play the 
country-and-Wcstcrn hit, ( Hey, Won't 
You Play) Another Somebody Done 
Somebody Wrong Song? The wounds are 
deep, and there are rough times ahead. 
The townspeople still sec the Corps' ap¬ 
praisers in the streets. Most feel that the 
Corps has used appraisals as a form of re¬ 
prisal, none more than Bob Holcomb. 


"I was the first boulder in their way,” 
Holcomb says, sadly viewing bulldozers 
moving over the land where his house 
once stood. "They told me my timber 
was worthless, my 40,000 rainbow 
trout- I'd raised 'em in my lakes—had 
no value, and they appraised my whole 
property at S88,000.” Holcomb com¬ 
mutes to his commissioner’s job from 
Long Beach, Wash, now, while his at¬ 
torneys light a Corps condemnation suit 
leveled against him when he rejected the 
appraisal. Many families have moved 
away, some willingly and some not, and 
their empty houses bear huge Day-Glo 
numbers that are a guide to the demo¬ 
lition men. 

Mrs. Faye Lauterbach, an elderly 
woman who has lived in the Gorge for 
more than 20 years, mourns her husband 
who died of a heart attack when he was 
notified they would have to move for the 
second time. The postmistress, a woman 
with the marvelous name of Giltrcss Scn- 
ter, says. "They told me they had to tear 
down my house, and instead they've 
made a project office out of it." 

The Corps is still trying to cut its loss¬ 
es, to invalidate the standards set by the 
design firm for the 210 residential sites, 
the 50 business locations, the streets, the 
utilities, the school and community cen¬ 
ter and the baseball field. No one doubts, 
however, that North Bonneville's embat¬ 
tled forces will survive. Meanwhile, they 
can take great pride in an achievement 
of national importance. They have writ¬ 
ten new law, they have clarified old law 
and they have set precedents that will 
help hundreds, maybe thousands, of oth¬ 
er communities preserve values that can¬ 
not be measured in engineering terms. 

In fairness it must be said that even in 
defeat there is some credit due the Corps 
of Engineers. If the Corps had not played 
devil's advocate, none of these changes 
could have been given enduring force. 
Colonel Gilkey was right when he said it 
was the Corps’ duty to U.S. taxpayers 
to take a conservative position on vague¬ 
ly written laws. But Pollard Dickson and 
his backers were right, too, in pushing 
interpretations of those laws to the lim¬ 
it, and then demanding—and getting— 
the necessary revisions. 

Perhaps by the time spring comes the 
townspeople will have a chance to fish 
again or rock peacefully and admire the 
unfolding leaves—which is what the war 
was all about in the first place. end 
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On the spectacular mountaintop where Paul Masson 
built his stately winery and planted his now famous vine- 
yard-in-the-sky, he also planted the seeds of a reputation. 

A reputation based on a promise. 

A promise of time. 

The time it takes for grapes to ripen slowly, reaching 
absolute perfection while still on the vine. 

The time it takes to patiently age wine in wood, allow¬ 


ing the precious juice from fine grapes to develop all the 
subtle characteristics of fine wine. 

The time necessary for aging even after the wine is in 
the bottle. 

This respect for time means that no matter what Paul 
Masson wine you buy it will be the finest of its kind. 

Because what Paul Masson said nearly a century ago, 
we still say today: “Wc will sell no wine before its time!’ 



We will sell no wine before its time. 

Paul Masson 
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Although there was a time when major 
league clubs regularly played exhibitions in 
Havana, the last professional baseball game 
there involving teams from the U.S. and 
Cuba was the nightcap of a double header 
between the minor league Rochester Red 
Wings and Havana Sugar Kings 15 years 
ago. A local curfew forced the game to end 
in a tie, and soon thereafter worsening dip¬ 
lomatic relations between the two countries 
compelled the Kings to move to the U.S. 
They completed the I960 season uninspired 
and unwanted in Jersey City, N.J. 

For weeks now reports have been circu¬ 
lating (SI, Oct. 27) that a group of major- 
leaguers would fly to Havana next March to 
play two games against a Cuban alJ-star 
team, and that at least the first game would 
be televised in this country over ABC. Last 
week these reports were con firmed: now only 
administration approval is required to make 
the visit official. That is expected soon, per¬ 
haps this week. 

Almost as surprisingas the prospect of the 
game itself is the fact that the trip was nei¬ 
ther conceived nor organized by the State 
Department, baseball or the network. It was 
put together by a pair of 31-year-old inde¬ 
pendent TV producers. Barry Jagoda of New 
York and Richard Cohen of Dallas. They 
worked on the project for more than a year, 
spending about S10.000 of their own money 
in the process. 

Jagoda was with CBS from 1969 until 11 
months ago and received an Emmy Award 
as one of the producers of Watergate: The 
White House Transcripts. Cohen, a friend of 
Jagoda’s since the two were roommates at 
the University of Texas, is a former Rhodes 
scholar who is fluent in Spanish and cur¬ 
rently works as a free-lance writer and 
producer. 

While Jagoda was vacationing at the Aus¬ 
tin home of Texas Monthly Senior Editor 
Paul Burka in 1974, he and his host watched 
TV news films of Senators Jacob Javits of 
New York and Claiborne Pell of Rhode Is¬ 
land on a visit to Cuba. They reacted to the 
telecast in different ways. Since there arc no 
regular flights from Havana, television man 
Jagoda wondered how the film had been 
transported to the U.S. Burka said, “Aside 
from cigars, the big impact if we ever reopen 
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JAGODA CHECKED WITH A CZECH AND ENDED UP IN HAVANA 


relations with Cuba will 
be in major league base¬ 
ball." An intense fan, 

Burka expressed the 
opinion that there were 
as many as 15 players on 
the island good enough 
to make big-league 
clubs. 

Jagoda next dis¬ 
cussed the notion of a 
Cuba-U.S. game with 
Cohen, but the trip re¬ 
mained in the talking 
stages—a telephone call 
to Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn had drawn mild 
interest in their proj¬ 
ect—until Jagoda re¬ 
turned from producing 
the networks’ joint coverage of President 
Ford's November 1974 trip to Japan, Korea 
and the Soviet Union. When Jagoda left CBS 
early this year, he and Cohen decided to head 
for Havana and make an attempt to interest 
the Cubans in their idea. A member of Ja¬ 
vits* staff told them the way to get to the is¬ 
land was through the Czechoslovakian em¬ 
bassy, and Jagoda and Cohen met with 
Czech Second Secretary Rudolph Hramad- 
ka. They had a 45-minute discussion of sport 
in Cuba, then Hramadka excused himself 
and left the room. He returned with a seven- 
month-old copy of Cranma, Cuba’s national 
newspaper. In it was a picture of Fidel Cas¬ 
tro attending the 1974 boxing matches be¬ 
tween amateurs from the U.S., Russia and 
Cuba. Circles had been drawn around those 
nearest Castro in the photo, and Jagoda and 
Cohen were told those were Cuban officials 
they should see. 

Jagoda called Havana and was surprised at 
the ease with which he got one of the circled 
men on the phone. The official quickly gave 
Jagoda and Cohen permission to fly to Ha¬ 
vana. Before they left, the two men again 
talked to Kuhn. Although he remained in¬ 
terested, the commissioner still did not au¬ 
thorize Jagoda and Cohen to say that they 
represented the major leagues. 

When Jagoda and Cohen arrived in Ha¬ 
vana, they found the Cubans wanted to see 
something in writing. They borrowed a type¬ 


writer, sat down under a palm tree at the 
Hotel Nacional and wrote a proposal off the 
top of their heads. The Cuban government 
reacted favorably to it, but gave no firm 
commitments. 

Frustrating months of letter-writing and 
delays followed before Kuhn flew alone from 
Pittsburgh one October morning to Mexico 
City. While the Pan-American Games went 
on nearby, he met with Jagoda, Cohen and 
Cuban sports officials in a hotel room, and 
an agreement was reached to play ball. Kuhn 
allowed Jagoda and Cohen to offer the games 
to all three networks; only ABC was inter¬ 
ested enough to pay SI65,000 for the rights. 
As organizers of the event, Jagoda and Co¬ 
hen will pay the expenses of the U.S. team. 
They wifi not receive any gate receipts, even 
though crowds of 60,000 are expected to at¬ 
tend each game. Spectators are not charged 
admission to sporting events in Cuba. 

The only previous games in which top pros 
have met the best so-called amateurs from a 
Communist country were the 1972 and 1974 
series between the U.S.S.R.’s national hock¬ 
ey team and Team Canada. While those were 
dramatic events, they had only minor polit¬ 
ical impact; they were played long after a 
warming in relations between Russia and 
North America. The Cuban contests should 
also be first-rate affairs, but the diplomatic 
advances that evolve from them may be far 
more significant. end 
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copy small, 
and large. 



The best tiling about the 
Xerox 3100 LDC isn’t that it 
makes incredibly clear, sharp 
copies. Or that it’s portable. Or 
that it can copy light originals, 
bulky bound volumes, or even 
photographs. 

It’s not even that it has easy-to- 
load paper cassettes and a docu¬ 
ment feeder. 

It’s the fact that it can make 
size-for-size copies from docu¬ 
ments as small as 8 V 2 x 11 to as 
large as 14 x 18. And any size in 
between. 

So now you can copy letters, 
ledger sheets, even oversize com¬ 
puter printout, all with one 
machine. 

The Xerox 3100 Large 
Document Copier. Because one 
size doesn’t fit all. 
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Football’s Week 


SOUTH Georgia behaved like the 
Bulldogs they are and Florida like the 
Gators they are as both were Southeast¬ 
ern Conference winners. After having 
three backs injured and blowing a 12-0 
lead to fall behind Auburn 13-12, the 
Bulldogs bared their teeth, substitute 
Running Back Andy Reid rumbling for 
112 yards and two TDs to give Georgia 
a 28-13 win and a spot in the Cotton 
Bowl. Following a 48-7 chewing up of 
Kentucky, Florida snapped up a bid to 
the Gator Bowl, where it will play Mary¬ 
land. Meanwhile, Alabama's Tide ebbed 
and flowed and finally engulfed Southern 
Mississippi. “We’ve been going back¬ 
ward offensively,” lamented Bear Bryant 
after stopping the Golden Eagles 27-6. 
What irked him were four lost fumbles 
and four major penalties against his of¬ 
fense. But Bryant was pleased to accept 
a Sugar Bowl invitation to play Penn 
State. 

Maryland (4-0) took sole possession 
of first place in the Atlantic Coast Con¬ 
ference when Mike Sochko’s 29-yard 
field goal with eight seconds left knocked 
off Clemson 22-20. North Carolina State 
beat the clock, too. With 1:06 to go and 
Duke leading 21-13, the Wolfpack got 
the ball on their own 35. Timmy John¬ 
son barged over from three yards out 
with 12 seconds remaining and Quarter¬ 
back Dave Buckey salvaged a tie by pass¬ 
ing to Ted Brown for a two-point con¬ 
version. Following the game, State ac¬ 
cepted a Peach Bowl offer. 

Another 29-yard field goal, this one by 
Chris Dennis with 13 seconds left on the 
clock, enabled Miami to frustrate Flor¬ 
ida State 24-22. Georgia Tech beat Navy 
14-13 when Adrian Rucker scored on a 
four-yard run with 1:28 left. Cutting it 
the closest was North Carolina, which 
overcame Tulane 17-15 on Tom Biddle's 
40-yard field goal, which went through 
the uprights as time ran out. That was a 
letdown for Green Wave rooters in the 
Superdome, where the game was played, 
and at Tulane Stadium, where a unique 
protest demonstration took place. Tu- 
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lane fans were upset about what they felt 
was shabby treatment by Superdome of¬ 
ficials; a lack of practice time for their 
team and not enough good seats for stu¬ 
dents were two of the beefs. So some 
2,500 people sat in Tulane Stadium and 
watched a thriller between the business 
school and Sigma Nu fraternity. 

There was nothing close about Syra¬ 
cuse’s 37-0 conquest of Virginia. The Or¬ 
angemen piled up 607 yards against the 
Cavaliers, who have surrendered 1,306 
yards in their past two games. Two oth¬ 
er visitors won, West Virginia belting 
Richmond 31-13 and Colgate holding 
off William and Mary 21-17. Memphis 
State stopped Houston 14-7, Vander¬ 
bilt dow ned Army 23-14, and South Car¬ 
olina beat Wake Forest 37-26. 

1. Alabama (9-1) 

2. Georgia (8-2) 3. Florida (8-2) 

SOUTHWEST Texas A&M 

Fullback George Woodard gave Rice the 
shirt off his back. Seven, to be exact. To 
pay for all the torn jerseys, Woodard 
shredded the Owl defense for 167 yards. 
Said Rice Coach AI Conover, "Their 
game plan can be real simple with him 
in there. You could write the whole thing 
on a postage stamp.” Helping cancel the 
Owls were kicker Tony Franklin, Safety 
Lester Hayes and Linebacker Robert 
Jackson. Franklin booted a 59-yard field 
goal and, with the Aggies trailing 14-13 
late in the third period, Hayes and Jack- 
son set up two TDs within 89 seconds. 
Hayes rushed the Rice punter hard and 
Jackson dropped him on the Owl 12, 
which led to the go-ahead score. Jack- 
son then forced a fumble, Hayes recov¬ 
ered and A&M went on to win 33-14. 

Time after time Texas Coach Darrell 
Royal has said that without Quarterback 
Marty Akins he did not have much of a 
team. A 27-11 defeat of TCU proved it. 
With Akins guiding the offense to 158 
yards in 13 first-quarter plays, the Long¬ 
horns led 14-0. Then Akins was sidelined 
with a minor knee injury and for the rest 


of the game Rice played the Longhorns 
virtually even. The victory made Texas 
6-0 in the Southwest Conference and set 
up a showdown against A&M (5-0). 

Arkansas (4-1) kept its faint SWC 
hopes alive by drubbing SM U 35-7. Off¬ 
setting 163 yards rushing by the Mus¬ 
tangs’ Wayne Morris were Razorback 
Quarterback Scott Bull, who ran for 123 
yards, and Rolland Fuchs, who took over 
for Ike Forte and gained 101. Forte was 
hurt on a 38-yard scoring run when he 
started his prancing act just before he got 
to the end zone and was tackled from 
behind, suffering three dislocated toes. 
Brian Hall of Texas Tech kicked four 
field goals as the Red Raiders racked up 
Baylor 33-10. 

1. Texas A&M (9-0) 

2. Texas (9-1) 3. Arkansas (7-2) 

EAST Tony Dorsett of Pitt did not 
beat Notre Dame single-handedly. It just 
seemed that way. Putting on one of the 
finest performances in a season dominat¬ 
ed by running backs (page 30) in the Pan¬ 
thers’ 34-20 upset of the Irish, Dorsett 
accumulated 374 yards on rushes and 
pass catches, 67 more than the entire Irish 
offense. His longest gainers were a 57- 
yard run to the left, a 71-yard touchdown 
sprint to the right and a pass play called 
“Ice” on which Dorsett left defenders 
out in the cold as he scooted 49 yards 
for another score. After the game, Pitt 
accepted a bid to the Sun Bowl. 

For the first time since 1932 there was 
a sellout at Brown. A pep rally, almost 
as rare, was also part of the scene. Caus¬ 
ing all the hoopla was something even 
more uncommon: a chance for the Bru¬ 
ins to all but lock up their first Ivy League 
title. Alas, Harvard beat the Bruins 
45-26. Most responsible for turning the 
joy into gloom was Jim Kubacki, the 
Crimson quarterback. Kubacki, who 
missed the previous game because of a 
slight shoulder separation, completed 15 
of 18 passes for 289 yards and three 
touchdowns. Thus the Ivy championship 
will be settled in The Game this week¬ 
end when Harvard plays at Yale. The 
Bulldogs tied for first place by stopping 
Princeton 24-13 with the help of a 97- 
yard scoring pass, the longest in Yale 
history. Halfback Don Gesicki tossed the 
ball and Split End Gary Fcncik caught 
it on his 35, broke two tackles and went 
all the way. Dartmouth, too, scored 
through the air, Mike Brail firing three 
continued 
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Buying o 

motor home is o very 
big investment. At 
Winnebago, we 
think we offer you 
more protection 
for that invest¬ 
ment than ony 
other manufacturer. 

It's colled the Winnebago 
Homeowners Plan. 

Defter Protection. 

Winnebago's limited warranty 
is designed to comply with recent 
Federal legislation. Further, we’ve mode 
some substantial improvements. Items 
previously covered for only 90 doys 
ore now included in our standard 
12-month/12,000 mile coverage periods. 
This includes carpets, electrical systems, 
plumbing, seats, cushion fabrics 
and windows. 

Service, Service Everywhere. 

No one buys o motor home 
to sit in the driveway. So Winnebago 
hos put together o network of over 000 
coost-to-coosf service centers. From 
Miami, Florida to Anchorage, Alaska. 

A Friend at the Factory. 

If o Winnebago owner ever hos 
ony questions, suggestions or complaints, 
he con get in touch with our Customer 
Relations Deportment ot headquarters 
in Forest City, lowo. 


Safety First. 

You'd never hoist your motor 
home several feet in the oir ond then 
deliberately drop it. But that's what 
Winnebago did recently to test the 
limits of structural integrity of their 
exclusive Thermo-Steel H construction. 
That test is only one port of on extensive 
safety program initiated by Winnebago. 

More Money Dock. 

Every smart homeowner should. 
consider resole value. Based on o 
comparison of three-year-old motor 
home prices in the Moy-August. 1975 
N.A.D.A. Recreotionol Vehicle Appraisal 
Guide, Winnebago held o higher resole 
value than the overage of oil listed 
competitive models. 

All this, on oil Winnebagos. 

For 1976, we try to give you 
more to choose from in motor home 
size, style ond price. And we think 
our Homeowners Plan gives you a lot 
more to drive owoy with. 


'Vhinmebago 


The name that means the most in motor homes. 

Winnebogo, Dox 152. Forest City, Iowa 50406 Dd06 

Pleose send me free literoture ond the name ond address of my nearest dealer 
I om interested in. □ Motor Homes □ Travel Trailers Check if student □ 










You can make mistakes with 
any typewriter. 

But this one can also erase them. 



The IBM Correcting SelectricTypewriter. 










l.Erroris made.Typist 
presses Correcting Key, 
causing typing element 
to backspace. 



2.Typist restrikes incorrect 
character and error is 
literally lifted off page. 
Typing element remains 
locked in position to 
strike correct character. 



3.After correct character 
is struck,typist resumes 
typing. 



The crisp, clean, error-free 
appearance of perfectly typed 
correspondence is something 
every executive and secretary 
wants Unfortunately, it's some¬ 
thing that's not always easy 
to get. 

Typing errors, after all. do 
occur And when they are cor¬ 
rected by ordinary means, tell¬ 
tale imperfections often re¬ 
main on the original. 

That's why we developed 
the IBM Correcting "Selec- 
tric" Typewriter. 

It features a Correcting Key 
that literally lifts typing errors 
off the page in the course of 
the regular typing routine, as 
detailed in the sequence at 
left (Actually seen, the effect 
is almost magical.) 

The result is, when the cor¬ 
rect character is typed in. your 
correspondence has the look 
you want. And it can be ready 
faster, as well, because there's 
no positioning and reposi¬ 
tioning of the paper, no man¬ 
ual erasing, no applying 
opaquing fluid. 

(Of course, the typewriter 
can't erase carbons. Nor is it 
intended for masters, optical 
character recognition, or other 
special applications, and we 
recommend that the IBM Tech 
III ribbon be used when typing 
negotiable instruments.) 

As its name implies, the 
IBM Correcting "Selectric” 
Typewriter also offers our 
unique interchangeable typ¬ 
ing element, available in more 
than 20 distinctive type styles. 

It has an optional "Dual 
Pitch" capability which lets 
you type 10 characters per 
inch for optimum legibility, or 
12 per inch to save space in 
forms, statistics, and reports. 
Giving you the benefits of two 
typewriters in one. And it offers 
the same built-in reliability 
that you have come to depend 
on and appreciate in IBM 
office equipment. 

Simply call our Office Prod¬ 
ucts Division. One of our Rep¬ 
resentatives will be happy to 
explain in more detail what 
this remarkable machine can 
do for you and your company. 
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...and now it’s time for a Cutty. 








COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


touchdown passes to Tom Fleming in a 
33-10 win over Cornell. Columbia relied 
on the rushing of Doug Jackson, whose 
194 yards and three TDs led to a 28-25 
defeat of Penn. 

Running Backs Clifford Martin of 
G rambling and Curt Edwards of Rutgers 
powered their teams to wins. With Mar¬ 
tin grinding out 171 yards, the Tigers beat 
Norfolk State 26-0 in the Whitney M. 
Young Jr. Classic in New York’s Shea 
Stadium. The Scarlet Knights trampled 
Boston University 41-3 as Edwards 
plowed for 151 yards. 

1. Penn State (8-2) 

2. Pittsburgh (7-3) 3. West Virginia (8-2) 

WEST Oregon State Coach Dee 
Andros missed a team meeting a few 
hours before his Beavers faced UCLA be¬ 
cause an elevator he was on got stuck 
between floors. During the game, Andros 
watched as UCLA stuck it to State 31-9. 
Bruin Tight End Rick Walker, who had 
caught only five passes for 50 yards here¬ 
tofore, latched on to four of John Sciar- 
ra’s tosses for 145 yards and one TD. The 
win moved UCLA into a tie for the Pa¬ 
cific Eight lead with Stanford and Cal¬ 
ifornia, which will play each other Sat¬ 
urday, while the Bruins take on USC a 
week later. Stanford squirmed its way 
into Rose Bowl contention by taking a 
26-0 lead over Oregon and hanging on 
for a 33-30 decision. Cal, warming up for 
the big one, won a nonconference game 
from Air Force 31-14. 

“I'm loo old to be angry,” said USC 
Coach John McKay after his third 
straight defeat—and his third since ac¬ 
cepting the head coaching job with the 
NFL Tampa Buccaneers—an 8-7 oss to 
Washington. The Huskies forced six 
fumbles and recovered four of them. 
They also scored a safety, got a touch¬ 
down on a 12-yard run by Greg Martin, 
blocked a field-goal try with 3:22 left and 
fell on a USC bobble with 34 seconds to 
go. Despite the setback, the Trojans ac¬ 
cepted a berth in the Liberty Bowl. 

San Jose State won the Pacific Coast 
AA title, tripping San Diego State 31-7. 
A 34-point outburst in the second peri¬ 
od helped Arizona State drub Pacific 
55-14. 

Clark Kemble, a Colorado State walk- 
on, set an NCAA record with a 63-yard 
field goal. He also made good on kicks 
of 54 and 47 yards for all his team's scor¬ 
ing in a 31-9 loss to Arizona. Another 


kicking mark was set by Chuck Diedrick, 
who booted 12 PATs as Washington 
State squashed Idaho 84-27. The Cou¬ 
gars racked up their biggest score since 
1907 when they stomped Blair Business 
College 86-0. 


1. Arizona State (10-0) 

2. UCLA (7-2-1) 3. California (7-3) 

MIDWEST It was Pork Day at 

Illinois. The singer of the national an¬ 
them messed up the lyrics and sausage 
salesman-entertainer Jimmy Dean was 
booed at halftime. Dean tried to cheer 
Illini fans—their team trailed Michigan 
14-0—by saying, "I always like to see a 
good football game. I can’t wait to get 
back to my hotel to see one on TV. That’s 
a joke, folks.” The Fighting Illini did not 
think so. They scored 15 points in the 
fourth quarter but still lost 21-15. Mich¬ 
igan, which faces Ohio State this week 
at home, kept its offense pretty much un¬ 
der wraps. What the Wolverines could 
not hide, however, was six fumbles, four 
of which they lost. The winner of the 
Buckeye-Wolverine game will earn the 
Big Ten title and a Rose Bowl trip. The 
loser. Big Ten Commissioner Wayne 
Duke announced, will go to the Orange 
Bowl. 

After playing Ohio State, Minnesota's 
Tony Dungy said he had chatted with Ar¬ 
chie Griffin before the game and with 
Cornelius Greene after. "I had a nice 
time before and a nice time after, but dur¬ 
ing the game it wasn’t so nice,” Dungy 
said in summation. Dungy, the Big Ten’s 
top passer, had three passes intercepted, 
did not complete one until the third pe¬ 
riod and the Gophers wound up a 38 6 
loser. Ohio State’s 44th consecutive sell¬ 
out crowd saw Griffin run for 124 yards 
and Greene account for four touch¬ 
downs, two on passes he threw and two 
on runs he made. 

Michigan State scored six second-half 
TDs in a 47-14 rout of Northwestern. 
Purdue nipped Iowa 19-18 when Scott 
Dierking scored his third touchdown 
with five seconds to go. 

Oklahoma and Colorado, which are 
used to cooling opponents, had to sweat 
to come out ahead in Big Eight skirmish¬ 
es. Trailing Oklahoma 20-0 at the half, 
Missouri ran through the Sooners to take 
a 27-20 lead in the fourth quarter. Cur¬ 
tis Brown, a substitute tailback, gained 
153 yards for the Tigers and Split End 
Henry Marshall caught six of Steve Pi- 


sarkicwicz’ passes for 199 yards. But Joe 
Washington bolted 71 yards for a touch¬ 
down with 4:20 left and put the Sooners 
in front for keeps 28-27 when he barely 
made it into the end zone for the two- 
point conversion. 

The Lawrence, Kans. city council was 
not as euphoric as the rest of the com¬ 
munity about the Jayhawks" upset of 
Oklahoma the week before. It had asked 
three taverns near the campus, where 
fans the week before had created havoc 
with their celebrating, to close on the af¬ 
ternoon of the Colorado game. No dice. 
No matter. Colorado took the partying 
out of Kansas 24-21 and signed up to play 
in the Astro Bluebonnet Bowl. Colora¬ 
do’s Dave Williams hit on 12 of 15 pass¬ 
es for 189 yards, including a 35-yard 
touchdown throw that put the Buffaloes 
ahead to stay. The Jayhawks’ offensive 
star was Nolan Cromwell, who rushed 
for 130 yards to become the third quar¬ 
terback in NCAA history to go over the 
1,000-yard mark in one year. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

offense: Pittsburgh's Tony Dorsett was at 
his best in a 34-20 upset of Notre Dame, rush¬ 
ing for 303 yards (the most ever by a Pan¬ 
ther) and a touchdown in 23 carries, catching 
three passes for 71 yards and another TD. 

defense: A special safety blitz, featuring 
Weak Safety Al Burleson, was vital in Washing¬ 
ton's 8-7 upset of suddenly inept USC. Burleson 
made 14 tackles and was responsible for sev¬ 
eral bad center snaps and a couple of fumbles. 


Nebraska had it easy, crushing Iowa 
State 52-0. With the Huskers leading 
31-0, Quarterback Vince Farragamo sat 
out the second half. He earned the rest, 
having completed seven of nine passes for 
163 yards and two touchdowns. Nebras¬ 
ka played near-perfect ball, gaining 567 
yards, not committing a turnover and 
registering its third league shutout. All 
of which means that a trip to the Orange 
Bowl will go to the winner of this week’s 
Nebraska-at-Oklahoma confrontation. 

Oklahoma State won 56-3 over Kan¬ 
sas State, which has not scored a touch¬ 
down in 22 quarters. 

Dan Shepherd’s two field goals carried 
Cincinnati past Ohio U. 6-5. 

1. Ohio State (1O-0) 

2. Nebraska (10-0) 3. Oklahoma (9-1) 
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hunting /Virginia Kraft 


They hunt 
to save 
the hunting 

Nebraska's mixed bag event has a 
cover story conservationists buy 

H igh above the main street of Stiver 
Creek, Neb., 90 miles west of Oma¬ 
ha, giant plywood placards spell out the 
words GRAND NATIONAL MIXED BAG 

hunt. In store windows and shop fronts, 
brightly painted signs and posters wel¬ 
come visitors to the year's biggest event 
in one of the smallest towns (pop. 480) 
on the Platte River. 

As its imposing name suggests, the 
three-day Grand National, which takes 
place on the first weekend in November, 
is a hunt for a potpourri of small game— 
raccoon, rabbit, squirrel, duck, goose, 
pheasant and quail. And doing the hunt¬ 
ing is a comparable mixture of celebri¬ 
ties, which in the event's four-year his¬ 


tory has included Astronauts Ron Evans 
and Paul Weitz, actors Roy Rogers and 
Dennis Morgan, baseball personalities 
Roger Nelson, Norm Siebern and Hank 
Bauer, and a covey of governors. 

Hosting the affair is the entire town of 
Silver Creek, its citizens having been 
skillfully schooled in outdoors etiquette 
by a 58-year-old educational administra¬ 
tor named Bruce Cowgill. Cowgill’s ef¬ 
forts have earned him sufficient local 
fame for his picture to be prominently 
displayed in the window of Robak's Phil¬ 
lips 66 station at the corner of Vine and 
Route 30 with a sign proclaiming him 
CREEK’S NO. 1 CITIZEN. Although the pic¬ 
ture was installed two years ago, nobody 
in town has since challenged Cowgill’s 

Nebraska has long called itself the 
Mixed Bag State, and certainly there is a 
cornucopia of small game around Silver 
Creek, but neither fact completely ex¬ 
plains all the hoopla surrounding the 
Grand National. Nor does it account for 
the number of people, up to 1,000, who 
annually arrive from all over the coun¬ 
try, especially since many have equiva¬ 
lent hunting available considerably clos¬ 
er to home. The key is what Bruce 
Cowgill has done to be named Creek's 
No. I citizen. 

Psychologists could probably ofTer an 
assortment of complex rationales to ex¬ 
plain Cow gill's all-consuming dedication 


GUESTS SEEK GAME AND POINTS IN A HABITAT THE GRAND NATIONAL IS RESTORING 



to creating and promoting the Grand Na¬ 
tional Mixed Bag Hunt, and doubtless 
some of them would be true. But as far 
as Cowgill himself is concerned, he has 
had only one aim: to save the game be¬ 
fore it is gone. It has been going entirely 
too fast for his taste. In the 1950s there 
were 18 million pheasants in Nebraska's 
cornfields. Today that number has fall¬ 
en to around three million. The stocks 
of quail, rabbit and squirrel have dwin¬ 
dled proportionately. 

Although hunters are often blamed for 
this state of affairs, studies show that the 
farmer is the principal villain—although 
in most cases an unwitting one. What has 
happened to Nebraska's small game in 
the last quarter of a century is linked di¬ 
rectly to what has happened to farming. 
As the soil-bank program ran out and 
land that had been deliberately retired 
was again put into production, and as 
farm equipment and techniques became 
so sophisticated that it was possible to 
cultivate even tiny fractions of land, the 
ground cover that provided nesting, feed 
and security for game began to disap¬ 
pear. With each fence row and coulee 
that fell to the plow, so, too, fell families 
of pheasants or quail or grouse. With¬ 
out habitat there can be no game. Biol¬ 
ogists and wildlife management experts 
had no trouble recognizing the problem, 
but there was little they could do about 
solving it. 

"Obviously the needs of private land- 
owners came first,” Cowgill says, "and 
it did not make sense to expect them to 
retire productive acreage from cultiva¬ 
tion purely to provide game cover. 

"But it did occur to me that a lot of 
marginal land was also being cleared, 
burned, mowed and sprayed simply be¬ 
cause it was adjacent to productive land, 
easy to clear and looked better if it 
matched the rest of the terrain. In ad¬ 
dition, huge stretches of land along high¬ 
ways, railroad rights-of-way and drain¬ 
age ditches were being cleared purely for 
cosmetic reasons. I figured if 1 could con¬ 
vince the people with jurisdiction over 
these lands, along with the farmers, that 
by leaving them untouched they would 
be doing a genuine service to wildlife and 
to their state, we might be able to restore 
at least part of the habitat." 

Cowgill worked out a program that 
was both simple and practical. It in¬ 
volved a landowner setting aside an acre 
or more of marginal or submarginal land 
for a period of one year during which 
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Robert Lawrence Balzer, Holiday Magazine: 

“Gallo Hearty Burgundy is the greatest 
value in red wine in America...” 


Hugh Johnson, writing for Gourmet Magazine: 

“Gallo Hearty Burgundy was the opening 
revelation of my California journey.” 


Bruce Gafphin, Washington Post: 

“Gallo Hearty Burgundy would grace 
anyone’s table.” 



Judge it yourself. Ernest & Julio Gallo’s California Hearty Burgundy. 
Richer, more robust...the Best of the Burgundies. 


Gallo Hearty Burgundy 
The Best of the Burgundies 

Hearty Burgundy of California. Gallo Vineyards, Modesto. California. 


HUNTING continued 


his sole obligation was to do nothing. The 
land was not to be mowed, plowed, 
burned, grazed or sprayed. Other than 
this nonaction, the landowner retained 
full rights over the acreage, including the 
right to close it to hunting if he so wished. 

In return for permitting his land to go 
wild, the farmer received a year’s free 
subscription to the state's conservation 
magazine NEBRASKAland, a grecn-and- 
white “Cover Agent” shoulder patch and 
two sets of signs: one to mark the area 
as cover for wildlife, and one to identify 
the landowner as a participant in the 
project. 

Having christened his program “Acres 
for Wildlife,” Cowgill set out to sell it. 
He began by making a series of photo 
slides for which he recorded a commen¬ 
tary tracing the diminishing game hab¬ 
itat of the state, its effect upon wildlife 
and what could be done to counteract 
the loss. The presentation, which takes 
20 minutes, emphasizes the value of 
brush piles, hedges, fences and windrows 
as shelter belts and cover patches. Cow- 
gill then began a one-man campaign 
throughout the state, on his own time and 
at his own expense, during which he 
showed his slides before several hundred 
club and community gatherings. 

He had anticipated acceptance in the 
rural areas, where game and its decline 
was a genuine concern and where his au¬ 
dience consisted of landowners, but 
Cowgill was unprepared for the enthu¬ 
siasm with which his program was greet¬ 
ed in the cities. Apartment dwellers in 
Omaha embraced the project as eagerly 
as farmers on the Platte. The fact that 
they owned no land of their own to pul 
aside for wildlife was unimportant. They 
knew people who did, or they went out 
and found people who did, and persuad¬ 
ed them to join the crusade. 

By the end of its first year, 1970, Acres 
for Wildlife had enrolled more than 
20,000 private acres throughout the state 
and Cowgill was moving on into neigh¬ 
boring territory. His success only whet¬ 
ted Cowgill’s drive and imagination. The 
way to enroll the entire country, he de¬ 
cided, was to direct its attention to what 
had already been achieved in Nebraska. 
So in 1972 the Grand National Mixed 
Bag Hunt was born. 

Cowgill had figured that if he could 
lure some famous people—along with the 
press and publicity that follow them— 
to Nebraska long enough to be shown 
just what Acres for Wildlife had accom¬ 


plished, they would pass on to the rest 
of the country how much of its own dwin¬ 
dling small-game population could be 
restored. 

To make certain that Silver Creek was 
behind the project, Cowgill devised 
enough peripheral activities—an essay 
contest, an arts and crafts display, a muz¬ 
zle-loader contest and trap shoots—to 
get everyone in Silver Creek from kin- 
dergartners to Medicare recipients in¬ 
volved. It never occurred to him that any¬ 
body would be less than enthusiastic 
about his idea. 

And so far as the townsfolk went, he 
was right. It was the invited celebrities 
who proved a problem. Cowgill had writ¬ 
ten letters, hundreds of letters, inviting 
personalities in sports, show business, 
politics and the arts and sciences to par¬ 
ticipate in the first Grand National 
Mixed Bag Hunt. Most ignored the let¬ 
ters, some hedged, some sent polite re¬ 
fusals. Finally, when prospects were be¬ 
ginning to look dismal, Roy Rogers said 
he would be there. 

That was the break Cowgill needed. 
With one big name on the list, others 
were easier to acquire; by the time the 
first hunt was under way Rogers had 
been joined by archery’s Fred Bear, base¬ 
ball players Harmon Killebrew and 
Freddie Patek. Hall of Famer Bob Feller 
and the newspaper, magazine and televi¬ 
sion writers who came in their wake. The 
Grand National Mixed Bag Hunt was 
successfully launched. Silver Creek, once 
an obscure dot on the map, was sud¬ 
denly Someplace, and Cowgill’s hunt was 
Something. 

Young tradition dictates that the an¬ 
nual affair begin on Thursday evening 
with a supper of ham and hot potato sal¬ 
ad in one of the cottages at a lakeside de¬ 
velopment on the edge of Silver Creek. 
As soon as the last forkful is down, the 
contestants take off in pickup trucks and 
jeeps to neighboring farms where sons 
and cousins and acquaintances are wait¬ 
ing to join in a coon hunt. The chase is 
appropriately confusing as hordes of 
people dash about in the dark trying to 
follow dogs across country with which 
many are completely unfamiliar. In spite 
of it all, some coons are run down, treed 
and bayed (none were shot this year, as 
it was still closed season). Everybody 
winds up drinking hot coffee and eating 
homemade cake about 2 a.m. in one of 
the many farmhouses that open their 
doors to the hunters. 


The next morning, before dawn, the 
contestants are out again, this time on 
their way to the duck blinds via a wet 
walk through thin stands of river brush 
and the fast-flowing, thigh-high waters 
of the Platte. The dark silhouettes of 
decoys cast strange shadows on the wa¬ 
ter, and hunters huddle lower in the 
reed and grass blinds, scanning the 
brightening sky for birds. By 11 the hunt 
is over, the decoys are collected and 
the return hike begins. At its end is a 
feast of Thanksgiving proportions pre¬ 
pared by Barbara Cowgill and the la¬ 
dies of the Civic Club, followed by Bruce 
Cowgill’s slide show. 

Then comes squirrel hunting in the 
stands of trees along the river and the 
fields beyond, followed by brush-pile 
building, in which everyone, including 
Nebraska Governor J. James Exon, col¬ 
lects broken limbs and fallen trees to pro¬ 
vide new game cover. That night there is 
a barbecue at the local American Legion 
Hall at which at least half of Silver Creek 
is present in addition to the visitors. The 
final morning of the Grand National is 
also the opening day of Nebraska's 
pheasant season. The top dog handlers 
in the state volunteer their champions for 
the hunt, and well before dawn dog car¬ 
riers begin gathering. 

When the pheasant shooting is over, 
there is quail hunting, and rabbits are fair 
game at all times. On the final evening 
everyone attends a banquet for the pre¬ 
sentation of awards. Team titles are de¬ 
cided on a cumulative point basis, with 
each type of small game killed, or treed 
in the case of coons, worth 25, 50 or 100 
points. In case of ties, the team using the 
least number of shells wins. This year the 
team title, which in the past has gone 
to groups captained by Rogers (1972), 
Weitz (1973) and Nelson (lied with game 
call manufacturer Jim Olt’s team in ’74), 
was won by champion sharpshooter Bill 
Jordan and his squad, with a point total 
of 1,225. But more important is the fact 
that eight states now have Acres for 
Wildlife programs, with another three in 
the process of establishing them. 

“It is really remarkable,"says Weitz, a 
former celebrity trapshoot winner, "that 
a town so small can do such a big job. 
When I read all that advance publicity' 
and all those clips and things, I just fig¬ 
ured Silver Creek had to be a big place.. 
Now that I have been there, I realize that 
it’s not the place that’s big, it’s the 
people.” *nd 
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golf /Sarah Pileggi 



No, Arnold is not Gary, it’s Sandy who is dandy, the 
outstanding performer on the 1975 women's pro tour 

That Palmer is a player 


S uccess has snuck up on Sandra 
Palmer. It has arrived so unobtru¬ 
sively that even now when someone asks 
her, "What next?” she will say, "I want 
to be No. 1," overlooking the fact that 
finally she is No. 1. 

With a single tournament to go on the 
LPGA tour, Sandra has S75.885 in of¬ 
ficial earnings, and her place at the top 
of the 1975 money list is secure. JoAnne 
Carner, last year's leader, is in second 
place with $64,353 and could not over¬ 
take her, even if she were to win the Bill 
Branch Classic this week. 

In her 12th year of professional golf. 
Palmer not only collected the richest 
purse on the tour, $31,000, at the Col- 
gatc-Dinah Shore event in Palm Springs 
in April, but she also finished in the top 
ten 18 times, or in 70% of the tourna¬ 
ments she entered. 

In September, Seagram’s gave her a 
check for $10,000 and “a beyootiful tro¬ 
phy this high” for being the best female 
professional in golf. She sat on a dais 
at the Waldorf-Astoria among her 
peers Joe Morgan, Chris Evert, Mean 
Joe Greene and others—and chattered 
over the tournedos with Bernie Parent. 


“He spoke French and I spoke Texan,” 
she says. "You can imagine what we did 
to those people.” 

But most significant of all, in July, 
34-year-old Sandra Palmer won the U.S. 
Women's Open and thereby entered golf 
history alongside Babe Zaharias, Betsy 
Rawls, Mickey Wright and the rest. 
When the Open was finally hers and 
she came off the long, wind-whipped 
Atlantic City Country Club course, the 
winner by four strokes over Carner, San¬ 
dra Post and amateur Nancy Lopez, one 
of the very first things she said was, 
"Now that I’ve won the Open I want 
to do it again, just to prove to myself it 
was no fluke.” 

Palmer has spent a good part of her 
life proving, first to herself and then to 
the rest of the world, that she is no 
fluke. She discovered golf through a 
school-bus window when she was 13 and 
she was determined to play it. But first 
she had to overcome a few obstacles. 
One of them was her height—a 5'1 Vi" 
golfer has problems. It means that just 
about everybody else is going to be long¬ 
er off the tec. It also means that hitting 
a fairway wood, for instance, is going 


to be a riskier proposition than it is for 
a taller player. 

"The longer a club is, the harder it is 
to get back to the ball after you’ve taken 
the clubhead away,” she says. “And the 
more upright you are, the less chance 
there is of error. Carol Mann and JoAnne 
Carner and Kathy Whitworth, if they are 
on their games, should beat me every 
time. They should be able to repeat the 
swing more consistently than I do, but 
because I work harder I think I'm more 
consistent. There are people better coor¬ 
dinated than I am and with more abil¬ 
ity, but if I had to choose. I’d take some¬ 
body with confidence over somebody 
with natural talent.” 

Palmer has always had determination 
enough for 10 golfers, but her confidence 
was many years in catching up. “I can’t 
tell you why I wanted to play pro golf,” 
she says. “I wasn’t any good. But it was 
a challenge. It’s so much harder to hit a 
golf ball than a tennis ball. It is an art 
and you can never perfect it.” 

Although she had won the West Tex¬ 
as Amateur five times and the Texas Am¬ 
ateur once, it was seven years before San¬ 
dra won her first professional tourna¬ 
ment, an unofficial event in Japan toward 
the end of the 1970 season. It was the 
next spring before she won a tour tour¬ 
nament, the Sealy Classic in Las Vegas. 

All those years she had been working 
on her game without letup. Even while 
she was still teaching high school in Ar¬ 
lington, Texas near her Fort Worth home 
and saving money for her assault on the 
tour, she was driving 200 miles each 
weekend to Austin for lessons with teach¬ 
ing pro Harvey Penick. Every Friday 
evening for a year she spent the night with 
friends or with Penick’s family. She 
would practice all day Saturday and Sun¬ 
day and then head back to Fort Worth 
in time for school Monday morning. 
“Harvey taught me the uses of practice 
and concentration,” she says. Nobody on 
the tour has learned those lessons bet¬ 
ter. For a month before this year's Open, 
for instance, she practiced hitting wedge 
shots out of high grass in preparation for 
the USG A rough. And she played at least 
18 holes every day for two weeks at the 
site of the Dinah Shore, studying the 
tricky ways of Mission Hill’s tortuous 
greens. 

Out on the tour in 1964, she came un¬ 
der the wing of Mickey Wright, who sent 
her to Harry Pressler, another teaching 
continued 
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pro, at a driving range in Palm Springs. 
Each winter for three subsequent years, 
when the tour wound down in late No¬ 
vember or so, Sandra would drive from 
Fort Worth to the Southern California 
desert. There she would take an apart¬ 
ment for two months and play every day. 
Pressler concentrated on fundamentals. 
He broke her swing down and then relied 
on endless repetition to bring it back to¬ 
gether again, improved. 

“It was a very lonely life,” says Palm¬ 
er. “But makinga change in a golf swing 
takes a long time and winter is the time 
for making changes. You do it over and 
over again and it is so long before you 
can see the change that you sometimes 
wonder why you are doing it at all.” 

Since then she has worked with John¬ 
ny Revolta in Palm Springs and Illinois 
and with Ernie Vossler in Florida. “You 
need different people at different stages 
of your development,” she says. “I be¬ 
gan playing golf with Revolta because I 
had had too much separation under Pres¬ 
sler. It was necessary in order to break 
down bad habits, but I was ready for 
something else.” 

Vossler is a technician, which suits her 
now'. In addition she is comfortable with 
him and his golf-knowledgeable family 
in Palm Springs as she has been with few 
people in her far from average life. She 
seems easygoing and gregarious at first, 
but her banter and her girlish Texas voice 
effectively cover an extremely retiring na¬ 
ture, the quality that probably Jed her to 
her lonely occupation in the first place. 

"I was from a kind of poor family," 
she says. "My mother has been married 
a number of times. I didn’t know my fa¬ 
ther until I was six when my mother re¬ 
married him. When l was in college 1 
couldn't tell people about my childhood. 
I was embarrassed by it. Even my family 
didn't know how sensitive I was about 
it.” 

Her father was a salesman who trav¬ 
eled all year long. After the remarriage 
her mother joined him, and Sandra was 
left in Fort Worth in the care of her 
grandmother. She spent the summers 
with her peripatetic parents and traveled 
with them until school opened again in 
the fall. 

She found golf and her salvation when 
for two years she and her parents settled 
down on Lake Lucerne outside Bangor, 
Maine. “I went to a country school with 
three grades in one room," she says. 
"The school bus used to pass a golf 


course and one day I got them to let me 
off there. I found out I could make mon¬ 
ey by caddying on weekends, so I did. I 
carried two bags and eventually 1 was 
making more money than my mother, 
who was working in a department store.” 

When she was 13, Sandra walked in 
the front door of her parents’ house one 
day carrying a bag of Jackie Burke Jr. 
golf clubs and crying. “I was crying be¬ 
cause I was sure they were going to tell 
me it was a foolish waste of money," she 
says. That year she played in her first 
tournament. She cannot remember today 
where it was or what it was, but she does 
recall shooting 98, which her grandmoth¬ 
er, back in Fort Worth, thought was 
wonderful because it was the highest 
score in the field. 

Before she turned 14, her parents had 
separated again and she was back with 
her grandmother. She was a star on Cas¬ 
tleberry High School's basketball team, 
but the rest of the year she devoted to 
golf, practicing at Rockwood, a munic¬ 
ipal course near her home, and playing 
whenever she could at the Glen Garden 
Country Club, the course on which Ben 
Hogan and Byron Nelson had begun 
their careers as caddies. 

The club gave her a membership w hen 
she was in high school, but she was liv¬ 
ing with an aunt and uncle across town 
by then and had no way to get back and 
forth. While she was playing in a West 
Texas State tournament in 1957 she was 
befriended by a middle-aged couple 
named Warren. Ed Warren was then as¬ 
sistant postmaster for Fort Worth and 
president of Glen Garden. He and his 
wife Vida lived across the street from 
Glen Garden's third hole. When the 
Warrens learned of the chaos that passed 
for Sandra’s upbringing, they offered her 
a home and their care, and during her 
junior year she moved in with them. 

“It was a difficult decision to make,” 
Sandra says now, "but I was fed up with 
my home life and all the arguments. The 
Warrens never said an unkind word to 
each other." 

The Warrens also saw to it that she 
went to college and that she stayed there 
at a time when she wanted to quit to play 
golf. “I have a knack of surrounding my¬ 
self with people who believe in me and 
give me confidence,” she says. “Good 
things have happened to me and 1 don’t 
know why." 

At North Texas State she majored in 
phys ed, joined a sorority, was elected 


homecoming queen in her junior year 
and had a boyfriend who eventually said, 
"It’s either golf or me,” or words to that 
effect. "I’ve always wondered, what if 
we’d gotten married?" she says. “Would 
I be a principal's wife? I can’t picture my¬ 
self wearing white gloves and going to 
teas.” 

For a year after graduation Palmer 
taught gym and biology classes at Sam 
Houston High School in Arlington and 
was miserable. “The only way they knew 
me from them,” she says of her pupils 
that year, "was by the whistle around my 
neck." But she bided her time, saved her 
money, drove to Austin for lessons and 
marked off the days on her calendar. 

At the beginning of 1964 she played 
her first round of professional golf in 
Dallas and shot a 78. Ruth Jessen, the 
veteran playing with her that day, shot a 
64. "In college I was happy-go-lucky,” 
says Palmer. “But once out on the tour 
I felt inferior and inadequate. I stayed 
to myself, wouldn't let people get close 
to me. I was kind of mean. In fact I was 
a bitch. I was such a perfectionist that I 
got irritated with myself and I took it out 
on other people. Recently I started put¬ 
ting the blame where it belongs." 

She is coming to terms with herself in 
other ways, too. “I used to be alone a 
lot but I didn't want to be,” she says. 
"Now I’m doing more things and I don’t 
mind being alone.” 

Late this season she played several 
practice rounds with Kathy Whitworth, 
who was the LPGA’s leading money- 
winner for eight years. Ordinarily Palm¬ 
er practices by herself because few other 
players concentrate as hard as she does. 
But she sought out Whitworth because 
she wanted advice. "I needed to express 
my feelings. I was becoming too aware of 
my competition. I was checking the 
scoreboard for Carol [Mann] and Jo- 
Anne late this year. I asked Kathy how to 
think, and she told me not to worry about 
them because they might not be the right 
ones to worry about anyway. You have 
to keep your mind on your own self.” 

Sandra sees the last five years, the years 
since she began winning, as the "great 
part" of her life. “I key myself to when 
I'm in contention coming down those last 
few holes,” she says. "It is a miserable, 
sick, lonely feeling. You're so scared, 
sometimes you can’t see. But when I can 
pull off a shot on those holes, that's what 
I look forward to. And I figure I haven't 
won nearly enough." end 



The new SRX 

reflects Yamaha’s winning tradition 


Yamaha's design and engi¬ 
neering know-how. gained 
from years of championship 
motorcycle racing, brings you 
two new super high perfor¬ 
mance snowmobile racing 
machines. 

The SRX 340 and SRX 440 
are sold for racing only. Fea¬ 
turing all aluminum construc¬ 


tion. Lightweight racing slide 
rail suspension. All new 
Yamaha high performance 
racing clutch. Dual slide car¬ 
buretors. C D. ignition and 
expansion chamber exhaust. 

Both SRX models feature 
special racing seats rounded 
over the chassis on the left 
side for crouching on turns. 


Liquid cooling for higher sus¬ 
tained horsepower. Wide 
stance aluminum alloy skis. 
And internal drive steel 
cleated track to give you more 
bite on compact snow and ice. 

Yamaha SRX 340 and SRX 
440. Designed for those who 
want to race and win 


When you know how they’re built, 
you’ll buy a Yamaha. 




THIS THANKSGIVING 
SERVETUR KEY 
BEFORE 


The perfect way to start your annual 
turkey feast —a toast of “Turkey!” 

In a colorful holiday gift package. 
When you pour 8-year-old 
101-Proof Wild Turkey, you are 
celebrating Thanksgiving with the 
acknowledged King of Bourbons. 






Here's Thanksgiving cheer aplenty-the great 
Wild Turkey Half-Gallon?' The bottle is beautifully 
embossed and handsomely sculptured. 101-Proof and 
86.8-Proof in holiday gift carton. 

‘Available where legal 


Vila lurkey (8b.8-Prootand 
proudly dressed for the holidays 
"Wild Turkey in the Snow" 
carton. 


America's greatest native bird is commemorated in this 
special Bicentennial, limited edition, ceramic decanter 
(No. 5 in a series) containing 101-Proof Wild Turkey. 
Proposed as our national symbol by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1776. the Wild Turkey has become the symbol of 
America's greatest native whiskey. Handsomely gift-boxed. 
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hang gliding /Bruce Newman 


The soaring 
risk of 
flying high 

Buffeted between its critics and 
defenders, the sport is producing 
a frightening toll of casualties 


A s a diversion for folks who othcr- 
i wise lead button-down lives, soar¬ 
ing across the sky on a breath of air can 
be uplifting. It can also be dangerous. 
Flying may be making the world small¬ 
er, but it remains a fact that it is impos¬ 
sible to miss it if you fall. And nowhere 
has that fact been more painfully in ev¬ 
idence than in the troubled young sport 
of hang gliding. 

For the 15,000 Americans who liter¬ 
ally fly a kite on a weekly basis, hang glid¬ 
ing has immense appeal. A factory wing 
can be bought for as little as S500 (or as 
much as SI, 100), which makes gliding 
fairly inexpensive. Those who have tried 
it say neither ballooning nor skydiving 
offer the same birdlike freedom that hang 
gliding does—and the cockpit of a sail¬ 
plane is a prison cell compared to the har¬ 
ness of a kite. 

But for all its fetching qualities, hang 
gliding is quickly establishing itself as 
the most hazardous mass-participation 
sport in the world. It is impossible to 
say exactly how many were killed flying 
hang gliders in the U.S. last year, but 
the Federal Aviation Administration has 
received reports of at least 44. The U.S. 
Hang Gliding Association's count was 
a slightly more conservative 39. No sin¬ 
gle agency is responsible for keeping 
track of hang-gliding accidents, and that 
is part of the problem, but by all ac¬ 
counts the incidence of crippling inju¬ 
ries and compound fractures is an or¬ 
thopedist’s nightmare. 

Despite such grim statistics, hang glid¬ 
ing has boomed in the past three years. 
The sport is seductive in its beauty; even 



the photographs of hang gliders are cap¬ 
tivating. What the pictures don’t show 
are the intrinsic perils, says Jack Haber- 
stroh of San Diego, who once operated 
a school for hang-glider pilots. "When 
people see those fantastic pictures, they 
can’t wait to get their own kite and jump 
off a mountain. And who can blame 
them? It all looks so easy. What those 
people don't realize is that what they 
don't know about hang gliding could kill 
them. And most of them don’t know 
plenty.*’ 

The modern incarnation of the hang 
glider was designed for the U.S. space 
program by Francis Rogallo, for whom 
the most-used wing is named. His basic 
idea was set aside when NASA turned 
to other means of bringing back its space 
vehicles, but it wasn't long before crude 
gliders, constructed largely of bamboo 
and Dacron and put together with spit 
and string, began to show up on the bluffs 
overlooking the beaches of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia. In that nascent period the fliers 
were a curious amalgam of self-immo- 
lators and bored surfers. 

Today the sport has become more or¬ 
ganized. There are at least three nation¬ 
al hang-gliding associations in full flight. 
Their leaders insist that hang-glider pi¬ 


lots take no more chances than a person 
who rides a motorcycle or straps on a 
pair of skis. But a recent article in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation warned that hang gliding is "a 
high risk operation" and alerted physi¬ 
cians to the types of injuries peculiar to 
the sport—fused spines, broken necks 
and brain damage. 

The article also came to at least one 
startling conclusion: the more experi¬ 
enced the pilot, the more likely he is to 
come to a tragic end. "Serious injury 
seems to be a greater threat to the sports¬ 
man whose preliminary gliding experi¬ 
ence permits him to risk higher flying, 
over rough terrain, in marginal weather 
conditions, and, in particular, to risk 
launches from cliffs rather than the run¬ 
ning start from safer and more gradual 
slopes." 

Larry Sherrer, onetime University of 
Hawaii running back who now lives in 
Larkspur, Calif., was flying the wing of 
a well-known manufacturer last year 
when one of its aluminum tubes bent. 
After cartwheeling into a spin from 800 
feet, the craft fell, leaving Sherrer with 
a broken ilium, a separation of the pu¬ 
bic bones, eight fractured ribs, a col¬ 
lapsed lung and an assortment of cuts 

continued 
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HANG GLIDING continued 



Time is forever. 
But a moment, 
once passed, 
is forever gone. 

Except in 
photographs. 



Canon 


and bruises. “The manufacturers have 
a good thing going,” says Sherrer. “They 
sell theseaircraft without having to prove 
to anyone—including the FA A—that the 
things are safe. The only place the sport 
can be regulated effectively is at the fac¬ 
tory, and as long as the manufacturers 
are the ones making money, they ought 
to assume responsibility for their prod¬ 
uct.” 

The FA A has yet to set regulations that 
might straitjacket the sport, much to the 
delight of kite manufacturers and the 
USHGA, which asserts that peer pres¬ 
sure among the participants is the only 
safeguard needed. But such attitudes are 
changing. Last August the National Park 
Service proposed banning hang gliding, 
as well as all other forms of powerless 
flight, from federally owned parks, and 
many state parks are considering similar 
bans. The hang-gliding industry, frag¬ 
mented though it is, mounted a letter- 
writingcampaign that it hopes will block 
such moves, and there is evidence that it 
is working. 

The Department of the Interior recent¬ 
ly dispatched Assistant Secretary Na¬ 
thaniel P. Reed to Yosemite Park to in¬ 
vestigate flying conditions. What lie 
found was hang gliding at its best. A park 
ranger was assigned to supervise the ac¬ 
tivity during those time periods when 
gliding was permitted from 3,254-foot 
Glacier Point. “We discovered that they 
had established a control system that was 
working,” says Reed, "so I proposed we 
rethink our earlier decision.” 

Still, some people who fly the gliders 
see government intervention as a conspir¬ 
acy that would lead eventually to clos¬ 
ing down all the safe locations. Already 
dozens of popular sites in California are 
off limits because private property own¬ 
ers don’t want to be held liable for ac¬ 
cident victims. “The local people have 
shut most of the safe spots," says Pete 
Brock, president of the Hang Glider 
Manufacturers Association and a flier 
himself. “As a result, anybody who’s 
really into the sport has to take some 
heavy risks.” 

The question is not whether hang glid¬ 
ing is chancy—even its most zealous de¬ 
fenders will admit the sport can scarcely 
be equaled in terms of risk—but wheth¬ 
er it is so dangerous that the govern¬ 
ment should step in and regulate it. “If I 
want to risk my own neck,” says Brock, 
“who has the right to tell me I can’t?” 

Haberstroh talks with bitter sarcasm 
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on the hang-gliding industry's attempt to 
regulate itself. Hecallsthe USHGA's Ac¬ 
cident Review Board “a cruel hoax on 
the public," pointing out that its mem¬ 
bership is loaded with equipment deal¬ 
ers. “Asking them to give reliable infor¬ 
mation about hang gliding's safety rec¬ 
ord so that people can make up their own 
minds about the sport intelligently is like 
asking Mr. Suzuki and Mr. Yamaha to 
handle an investigation of motorcycle 
safety.” 

Brock replies. “Yes, there are manu¬ 
facturers on the board, because they are 
concerned about the safety of the sport 
and how to correct problems. They are 
as straight as they can be. They're not 
trying to whitewash anything.” 

Many critics also find fault with the 
basic design of the ubiquitous Rogallo 
wing. Fred Wagner, an El Cajon, Calif, 
aeronautics engineer who worked on the 
Rogaflo for N ASA from 1960 to 1964, 
calls the craft “inherently unstable, a 
deathtrap.” Another aeronautical engi¬ 
neer, who has been actively involved in 
gliding for 40 years, says, “In a gusty 
wind, Rogallos tend to stall and go into 
a dive. If you're too far off the ground, 
you've scratched yourself from the list." 

Some fliers seek out thermals that can 
keep them aloft for hours at a time, but 
the air in an updraft will eventually be¬ 
gin to corkscrew and can cause sudden 
shifts in wind speed and direction. When 
a glider loses its headwind, it also for¬ 
feits whatever edge it might have en¬ 
joyed over the insistent pull of grav¬ 
ity. It is possible to land a kite in such 
a predicament by parachuting or flut¬ 
tering it to the ground, but the odds 
against doing so, especially in a ther¬ 
mal, are indeed formidable. 

The USHGA has instituted an infor¬ 
mal pilot-rating program that it hopes 
will diminish the casualties and prove to 
the government that the sport can be reg¬ 
ulated from within. But professional test 
pilots and concerned dealers are increas¬ 
ingly calling for even stricter licensing 
procedures. "If some kind of licensing 
doesn’t come.” says Robbie Skinner, co¬ 
owner of Flight Realities in San Diego, 
"we’re going to see inexperienced fliers 
turning up at expert sites and getting 
killed. And that means we’re going to 
lose those sites, which will ruin the sport 
faster than anything the government 
could do.” 

Brock insists that much of the blame 
for hang gliding’s poor safety record 
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’76 Monza Towne Coupe 
by Chevrolet. 

Our newest model. Our lowest price ever. 

Monza Towne Coupe 



Towne Coupe with available Cabriolet Equipment 


Monza 2+2 Hatchback 


When a small car is as nice as a 
Monza, it isn’t easy to make it even nicer. 

But we did. 

By giving our new Towne Coupe 
the nicest looking price sticker a 
Monza ever wore. 

$3358.85. (Manufacturer’s Sug¬ 
gested Retail Price, including dealer new 
vehicle preparation charge. Destination 
charge, available equipment like the 
$32 white stripe tires on the Towne 
Coupe above, state and local taxes 
are additional.) 


And what a lot of small car this 
newest Monza is for the price! 

Its Monza-long list of standard 
equipment includes a torque-arm rear 
suspension, body-contoured bucket 
seats, sill-to-sill cut-pile carpeting, 
sporty cloth upholstery, full wheel 
covers, an interior-quieting pack¬ 
age and a new Delco Freedom battery 
under its hood—called that because 
it’s filled for life at the factory. 

Plus, check your Chevy dealer 
about our Dura-Built 2.3 Litre 4-cylinder 


engine guarantee. (While you're also 
checking Monza’s EPA mileage 
figures.) 

If you’re thinking about a new 
small car this year, why not get a lot 
of small car? It’s easy. 

A Chevy Monza. 















HANG GLIDING continued 
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should be hung on the so-called mush¬ 
room manufacturers, who “spring up 
overnight,” some of them selling untest¬ 
ed equipment. In fact, however, fully 
95' , of U.S. hang gliders are Rogallo 
wings, and while not every fatality in 
1974 involved a factory-produced glider, 
the number was substantial. All manu¬ 
facturers claim that their kites are safe, if 
they are not tinkered with. But individ¬ 
ually modified kites—altered so they will 
execute more acrobatic maneuvers—are 
the bane of the industry. Knowledgeable 
fliers concede that if even one of the turn- 
buckles that hold the kite together is im¬ 
properly adjusted, or if the rigid camber 
of the glider’s keel is disturbed, it could 
spell disaster. 

In one skirmish of the sport’s inter¬ 
necine war, Brock has been accused by 
other dealers of selling a sophisticated 
wing called the UP Dragonfly to be¬ 
ginning and intermediate fliers. “Abso¬ 
lutely untrue,” he says. “We sell it only 
to advanced fliers.” And in a letter last 
year to the UFO Flier, a hang-gliding 
newsletter. Brock handled the persistent 
criticism of Haberstroh by noting, “It’s 
an extremely difficult position that [Ha¬ 
berstroh] has placed us in [and] all we 
can do is try to discredit whatever he 
says by having the right answers when 
we are contacted. If you have anything 
[on Haberstroh] I’d be glad to add it 
to the file.” 

It is not without a sad touch of irony 
that the most vocal defenders of hang 
gliding. Brock and Robert V. Wills, 
chairman of the Accident Review Board, 
have both suffered the loss of a son in 
hang-gliding accidents. In March 1974, 
20-year-old Eric Wills was performing 
a low-altitude, diving 360-degree turn 
when his glider slammed him into a stone 
ridge, killing him. 

Last July, 12-year-old Hall Brock, ex¬ 
perienced in hang gliding well beyond his 
years, was trying the same maneuver in 
the mountains near Aspen, Colo. It was 
a fine bright day, and as the young flier 
surveyed the broad expanse of the Rock¬ 
ies, he must have been bursting with ex¬ 
hilaration. “When he took off, the con¬ 
ditions were good,” says his father, “but 
by the time he got near the ground, the 
air had become turbulent. He had al¬ 
ready made two 360s, but he wanted to 
do a third to show off for his friends. He 
just screwed up. It’s such a shame, real¬ 
ly, because he was just beginning to roll 
as a person.” knd 
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Yesterdays tennis stars made up a jury 
of genuine peers at Forest Hills as they offered 

sharp verdicts about the current state of the game , cut 
up a few of its top performers and told 

some wonderful stories about themselves 
by GEORGE PLIMPTON 














alk. From just about everyone at the U.S. 

Open this year—discussion, argument, appraisal— 

• with any number of topics to supply the palaver: 
the shift from grass to Har-Tru composition sur¬ 
face; the dominance of the moonball players; the 
collapse of the Australians, especially the sad eclipse 
of Rod Laver; the travails of Arthur Ashe; the court 
behavior of Jimmy Connors and Ilie Nastase. Just 
about the only silent witness to all this was Mr. Pea¬ 
nut, the tall papier-mache representation of a pea¬ 
nut shell, who ambulated quietly across the grounds of the 
West Side Tennis Club, turning slowly because of his height, 
his big top hat rearing above the crowd. If one got close, 
the face of the man inside was vaguely visible through a 
mesh square in the front. 

Mr. Peanut had watched some of the early matches; at 
least he appeared to be doing so. At courtside, his head 
turned almost imperceptibly as the balls went back and 
forth. Surely, like everyone else, he had some impressions 
to offer. The reporter phoned the company. A public-re¬ 
lations man came on and said that he was very sorry but 
Mr. Peanut did not talk. It was against company policy to 
have Mr. Peanut say anything about anything. He was, in 
fact, a peanut. 

The reporter was incredulous. 

“But there’s someone in there. Surely... 

“Mr. Peanut is an amorphic representation—a company 
image. He is not human.” 

"But_” 

"Mr. Peanut does not have impressions.” 

"Oh.” 

The public-relations man was sympathetic. "I’m really 
sorry about this. But you’re barking up the wrong tree with 
Mr. Peanut. I don’t understand why you have to talk with 
him about tennis. Isn’t there someone else out there?” 

Dick Savitt, the ground-stroke artist of the 1950s, the Wim¬ 
bledon champion in 1951, was watching the Arthur Ashe- 
Zjelko Franulovic match from a box in the first row of 
stadium seats. It had rained hard in the early morning, the 
rainwater collecting in the bucket seats in the boxes. A 
newcomer settling himself into a seat unaware, being en¬ 
tranced with the action below, let out an involuntary yell. 

Savitt glanced over and then stared down intently at the 
play—a big man with slumped shoulders, a strong Roman 
profile, dark hair and a somewhat solemn mien. He has 
two strong peeves. Being one of the staunch proponents 
and practitioners of the serve-and-volley attack, he does not 
fancy the moonballing loopers who are dominating the tour¬ 
nament. In addition, he is a strong nationalist and cannot 
understand the generous support the Forest Hills specta¬ 
tors traditionally accord players from foreign countries. 


Ashe was making short shrift of Franulovic de¬ 
spite the latter’s reputation for excellence on slow 
surfaces. Savitt nodded approvingly. “Of course, his 
game can’t compare with those true moonballers— 
Harold Solomon, Eddie Dibbs and that Swede, 
Borg,” he said. “Those guys dominate the game with 
topspin and defense. In fact, with slow courts like 
these at Forest Hills, it may have to be legislated 
that sooner or later someone must hit an aggressive 
shot.. . just as the rule, when Ping-Pong was dom¬ 
inated by defense, was that the server had 13 shots in which 
he had to win the point.” 

He popped a grape into his mouth. He had a bunch in 
his lap that he had rinsed off under a shower head in the 
little dressing room under the stadium where in years back 
the players took their rest periods after the third set—which 
was the procedure before the tie-breaker systems were ini¬ 
tiated to bring an end to marathon matches. Savitt had often 
gone in there to offer advice when his friends were play¬ 
ing, especially if their opponents were from foreign coun¬ 
tries. The place had not been in use for years. Savitt had 
come back to his seat with the grapes and said, "Real run¬ 
down. The whole place is dilapidated in there.” 

Ashe was playing superbly, his confidence increasing as 
he neutralized Franulovic’s defense game with deep place¬ 
ments behind which he came to the net. Franulovic looked 
confused. Retrieving one of Ashe’s overheads, he broke the 
entire top half of his strings away from the rim of his rack¬ 
et. The crowd broke into laughter at his dilemma, his rack¬ 
et so obviously useless in his hand as he stumbled after 
Ashe’s return, and they applauded when he walked over to 
the umpire’s stand to replace it. 

“What are they clapping for?” Savitt wanted to know. 
"These crowds, I swear.” He ate a couple of grapes. “You’d 
think he pulled off a great comic routine down there." 

Franulovic went back to the baseline and double-fault¬ 
ed. Ashe won the next point, breaking his opponent's serve, 
and Savitt said, "Ashe is really rolling, feeling the ball. He 
could hold onto the strings and hit the ball with the handle 
now. But Ashe won’t fool around with him. He’ll put him 
away. I remember Art Larsen, who won the national cham¬ 
pionship here in 1950, was playing a Swede named Johan¬ 
sen at Wimbledon one year, leading him two sets to love 
and just about to finish it off when the Queen appeared in 
the Royal Box. Two hours later Larsen decided to close 
out the match. He couldn’t resist the limelight and her 
watching, and he just kept everything going.” 

Almost dutifully it seemed, Ashe produced his victory 
quickly, and Savitt stood up and stretched. A woman’s 
match was announced to follow, and Savitt winced. He left 
the stadium to look for more interesting matches on the 
field courts. He carried his grapes with him. 
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After kicking around everything 
I’d heard about smoking, I decided 
to either quit or smoke True. 

I smoke True. 
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"lar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report April 75. 


The low tar, low nicotine cigarette. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 



FOREST HILLS continued 


On the court immediately behind the 
marquee, Harold Solomon, the diminu¬ 
tive moonballer, was playing Wotjek 
Fibak, a mustachioed Pole wearing a ten¬ 
nis shirt so soaked with sweat that it 
slapped audibly against his body when 
he ran. The scores were odd. The Pole 
had won the first set 6 4, then lost the 
next 6-0. “That's what happens against 
these loopers like Solomon," Savitt said. 
“You lose your patience and you try to 
knock him off the court, which is just 
what he wants." 

The crowd was packed in tight around 
the court. The two players were lied in 
the final games of the last set. Savitt went 
up on his toes to watch. Where would 
his support lie—a moonballer against a 
Pole! The rallies were long and exciting, 
Fibak trying to get to the net and Sol¬ 
omon retrieving with such tenacity that 
Savitt shook his head and commented, 
“I don’t believe it. Fibak would have 
beaten most guys four times with that 
point.” 

Fibak won a point to tie the set at 6-6 
and send the match into the tie breaker. 
The crowd cheered. Savitt came dow n off 
his toes. “Listen to them," he said scorn¬ 
fully. “Can you imagine if this match 
were being played in Warsaw? Every time 
the Pole would win a point the place 
would go crazy and you couldn't hear 
yourself think. Then, for the greatest 
shot ever made, the American wouldn't 
get a handclap. Why don't these crowds 
cheer for the hometown kid? I don't 
understand.” 

He went up again on his toes. Sol¬ 
omon won the first five points of the tie 
breaker, all of them fought for with such 
energy and skill that the crowd began 
cheering more for the quality of the ten¬ 
nis than for their favorites, quick gusts 
of applause that ceased abruptly in the 
tension of the tie breaker. 

Savitt beamed. "Tremendous ten¬ 
nis. Too bad it's not in the stadium in¬ 
stead of those women." He even beamed 
at Fibak. "He's strong and good. He’s 
got great potential." He supported Fibak 
through one point of the tie breaker 
(“Keep it deep. Keep it deep"), per¬ 
haps to atone for his support of the 
moonballer across the net. When the 
match ended (in Solomon’s favor) he 
began applauding, clapping in delight, 
the stalks of the grapes ignored in his 
enthusiasm, mashed between his big 
hands. “That was just great," he said 
happily. 


Don Budge was sitting with his wife in 
the marquee, two rackets with bare 
wooden handles balanced between his 
knees. His face has filled out, and the jug 
ears that were so prominent when he 
dominated tennis in the late '30s seemed 
to have receded into proper proportion. 
"I swear by wood." he said. “No chance 
of getting calluses with wooden handles. 
Look at my hands. Soft! The only rea¬ 
son that there are leather handles on 
rackets is that years back L. B. Isely, who 
was the president of Wilson's Sporting 
Goods, got up at a meeting and said. 
'Hey, look here, why don't we dress up 
a tennis racket like a golf club and pul 
leather handles on it and charge a dol¬ 
lar more.’ Everybody agreed that it was 
a fine idea. So the result is that you see 
players scratching up the leather to get 
a better grip, coming down with blis¬ 
ters and calluses. The consistency of 
leather changes, leather absorbs %l u '( of 
the moisture on it, compared to 7% for 
wood. Bill Tildcn knew it was crazy. 
He and I were the only ones to stick to 
wood. He used to say, ‘For God's sake, 
Don, you and I are the only ones left. 
Don't tell anyone.. . .”* 

Down on the court Bjorn Borg, rang¬ 
ing back and forth in his querencia be¬ 
hind the baseline from which he hit his 
big looping drives, was playing Rod La¬ 
ver, whose tactic was to execute stop- 
volley drop shots to catch Borg back. 
The shot is one of Laver's best, and the 
crowd shouted its delight at his delicate 
touch. 

“My goodness,” said Budge, “what 
a difference between this and the slam- 
bang-thank-you-ma’am tennis, the big 
serve and volley. What we have now is 
the era of the short ball. Look there! 
Look at the margin of safety with that 
topspin. Look at those drives landing 
on the service line." He wrinkled his 
nose. “Bitsy Grant would have given 
these fellows fits on the slow courts. He 
was very fast, he was patient, he lobbed 
well, and the main thing was that his 
shots had great depth.” 

Out on the court a linesman called 
one of Laver's rare deep shots out that 
had apparently landed on the baseline. 
The whistles of disapproval rose out of 
the crowd. Borg himself, though he 
would have benefited from the out call, 
circled the spot where the shot had land¬ 
ed with his racket. The linesman leaned 
back in his chair, and when the umpire 
asked him if he would yield on his call. 


he put his hands in front of his eyes to 
indicate that he had been "unsighted" 
and had not seen the ball properly. He 
looked very solemn, and the gesture with 
his hands was abject and forlorn. 

Budge said, "Now Baron vonCramm, 
who was probably the greatest gentleman 
who ever stepped on a tennis court, 
would never have done what Borg did. 
He would have let the call go rather 
than embarrass the linesman in from of 
all these people and have them think ill 
of him. Von Cramm’s distinction was 
that we were contestants, not officials.” 

The match resumed. Laver was hav¬ 
ing his troubles. Even his good shots 
seemed to leave him with a puzzled look 
on his face and a shake of the head 
with its great jib of a nose, as if how¬ 
ever well dispatched the put-away had 
seemed to the gallery, it had not felt 
right to him, some tangible evidence im¬ 
parted along the length of that enor¬ 
mous left arm, almost twice as muscled 
as the other, that something in the mech¬ 
anism was a little off. Borg, on the other 
hand, seemed implacable and in com¬ 
plete control of his game, his expression 
never changing a jot as he covered court 
and flipped his racket to hit the high, 
arching shots that bit into the court sur¬ 
face across the net and leaped forward 
from the topspin. 

Laver served a double fault. “Oh, 
that's a terrible sin—serving a double 
fault to Borg," Budge said. “He's never 
going to smash it back at you, no matter 
how weak. Your grandmother could put 
the ball in play against Borg and never 
get hurt by his return.” 

Laver succumbed in the fourth set. 
Budge rose and stretched. “Well, there 
you are,” he said. “Closer than it seemed. 
One or two points. Tildcn pointed out 
that in a match with a score like 6-4,7 5, 
6-4, if you take only one point a set away 
from the winner and give it to the loser 
the outcome would almost invariably be 
reversed. He called them 'swing points.’ 
Well, Laver's off to take a shower and 
think about those swing points. My 
dear,” he turned to his wife, "what about 
a sandw ich? Wouldn’t a sandw ich be just 
the thing?" 

He tucked his bare-handled rackets 
under his arm. As he was leaving the mar¬ 
quee he spotted Tony Trabert, the na¬ 
tional champion in 1953. “Great depth, 
eh, Tony?” he called down and grinned. 
“Cornflakes players, that’s what they 
are. All mush." 

continued 
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DATSUN. 

A LOT OF MILES PER GALLON. 
A LOT OF MILES PER GAR. 


Datsun’s gas economy is nothing new. 

We’ve been building economy cars for 43 
years, and we seem to get better with age. 
Take our 1976 Datsun B-210. The latest EPA 
fuel economy tests record the B-210 at 41 
MPG on the highway, 29 in the city. (*EPA 
dynamometer estimate with manual trans¬ 
mission. Actual MPG may be more or less, 
depending on the condition of your car and 
how you drive.) Better than last year! 

Datsun’s durability is nothing new. Today 
you probably saw three or four old Datsun 
510s like the mellow ’69 shown. Of all 
Datsuns sold in this country for the past 16 
years, 9 out of 10 are still on the road! 

We make sure Datsuns last by building in 


durability features not found on many com¬ 
parable cars. Aluminum heads dissipate 
heat faster than cast iron: Datsuns have alu¬ 
minum heads. Unibody construction is more 
rattle-free and durable than bolt-on: Datsun 
cars have unibody. 60 Amp/Hr. batteries 
give more dependable starts than 45 or 50 
Amp/Hr. batteries: Datsuns come with 60 
Amp/Hr. batteries. We could go on and on, 
but you’ve got the point. 

Add to Datsun durability a nationwide, 
computer-connected parts system. Plus a 
dealer network with nearly 4,000 highly 
trained technicians. 7o be sure, no one can 
promise you 100,000 trouble-free miles. But 
we’re working on it. 







Billy Talbert, the tournament director, 
was sitting in his small plywood-paneled 
office at one end of the marquee. A win¬ 
dow with Venetian blinds looked out at 
a catercorncrcd view of the stadium 
court, but the blinds were drawn shut. 
Three large vases of faded flowers stood 
on his secretary’s desk. She is a whiz at 
finding tickets for people at the last mo¬ 
ment. Mike Blanchard, the tournament 
referee, sat opposite. Talbert's voice was 
high and querulous. "These guys can't 
take the ball on the rise," he was saying. 
"They haven’t the slightest idea how to 
do it. Look at this." He got up from be¬ 
hind his desk and snapped the Venetian 
blinds open. A doubles match was going 
on. On the near side of the court Borg 
and Laver were partnered. "There are 
three places to hit the ball during the arc 
of its flight: on the rise, at the top of the 
bounce, or as it falls—at least eight yards 
of distance between the two extremes - 
and all these people are hitting it as it 
falls. Awful." 

Out on the court Laver hit a first serve 
into the bottom of the net. "Awful!" said 
Talbert. "Pancho Gonzalez felt he was 
serving well if he got 85 ', of his first 
serves in. He wasn't satisfied with any¬ 
thing less. Oh, that's just awful." He 
closed the Venetian blinds as if to rid him¬ 
self of the sight. 

"There have been two great influences 
in postwar tennis," he said from behind 
his desk. "Jack Kramer in 1946 with the 
big serve and volley, and then Rod La¬ 
ver with his topspin strokes. Just about 
everyone has taken Laver's strokes and 
exaggerated them. I’d learn to hit the ball 
that way if I were just starting off. Cer¬ 
tainly. It’s a tough ball to volley against, 
and it's a very hard ball to come to the 
net against. It’s very effective on clay, of 
course, look at Eddie Dibbs beating Ar¬ 
thur Ashe. I don't think Dibbs came to 
the net once. Did he, Mike?" 

Blanchard said, "Oh no, no. no," 
w rinkling his nose as if the idea of Dibbs 
going to the net strained credulity. 

"But you can destroy any sort of de¬ 
fensive game,” Talbert continued, "es¬ 
pecially one where the ball is hit short, 
by taking the shot on the rise and com¬ 
ing to the net. Don Budge did that bet¬ 
ter than anyone. He realized early in his 
career that if he was going to be the best 
in the world he had to learn to take the 
ball on the rise. He went out to Califor¬ 
nia and spent six months with Tom 
Stow— the teacher they called The Mae- 
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stro—and when he came back he was the 
best in the world.” 

The crowd began whistling outside. 
Blanchard looked toward the Venetian 
blinds, but the whistling died away, and 
in the room they could hear the umpire's 
voice from the court call out, "Play!" 

Blanchard relaxed, and he and Talbert 
began talking admiringly about a lines¬ 
man named Fred Winokur who had 
come in from San Juan to call lines for 
the S6 a day allotted officials and had 
found himself in a showdown with Jim¬ 
my Connors. A call was disputed. Con¬ 
nors looked over at Fred with his mouth 
ajar, incredulous, like a man served 
with a subpoena. And finally, Winokur 
couldn't stand to have his judgment im¬ 
pugned in such a public fashion. He 
stepped out from his chair and came onto 
the court an incongruous figure with 
his blazer and his gray trousers and a sun- 
hat and he bent down at the baseline 
to circle the spot with his finger where 
he had seen the ball land. The crowd bel¬ 
lowed its support. Connors shrugged his 
shoulders and turned his back. He be¬ 
gan bouncing a ball. 

Talbert got up and looked out through 
the slats of the Venetian blinds like a 
man checking the weather. What he saw 
of the doubles match did not absorb his 
interest. "Borg and Laver are great sin¬ 
gles players," he said when he got back 
behind his desk. "But that doesn't nec¬ 
essarily make them a good doubles pair. 
You can count the great doubles play¬ 
ers on two hands. George Lott. He was 
my hero. He won the national doubles 
w ith three different partners. I never saw 
him hit the wrong shot. Then Johnny 
Van Ryn, of course. Don Budge and 
his partner. Gene Mako, before Gene's 
shoulder went and left him with a bad 
serve. Adrian Quist and John Bromwich. 
Gardnar Mulloy, Frank Scdgman, Roy 
Emerson—all of these people knew how 
and what to do, how to make their op¬ 
ponents hit up while they themselves got 
into a position to hit down. But some 
of the best players were no good at dou¬ 
bles at all. Jack Kramer was a bad dou¬ 
bles player, so was Bobby Riggs. Tilden 
was a terrible doubles player. On a dou¬ 
bles court he was a singles player, put¬ 
ting on his own show out there and rare¬ 
ly making the right shots. With good 
doubles players you don't need any time 
at all to put together a good partner¬ 
ship. Gardnar Mulloy and I went out 
and won the national championship the 


first time we ever played together. Both 
of us knew what to do. We knew each 
other's game and never had to worry 
about the other fellow. Mike, you re¬ 
member the Ratlilf brothers Jimmy 
and Barney?” 

Blanchard nodded and grinned, 

"Well, as a doubles team those two 
used to fight like cats and dogs. Once they 
were playing in a Public Parks Depart¬ 
ment doubles' tournament on Randall's 
Island here in New York, changing into 
their tennis clothes out on the parking 
lot, and Jimmy got mad because Barney 
was poaching and missing easy shots. So 
he said, ‘If you poach once more, Bar¬ 
ney, I'm leaving.' Barney did poach, of 
course, and Jimmy got in the family car 
and drove all the way home to Cincin¬ 
nati in his tennis clothes, leaving his 
brother out there on the tennis court w ith 
nothing to his name but a tennis racket!” 

Jimmy Connors, playing doubles with 
Ilie Nastase —the two Peck's bad boys of 
tennis on the same side of the net—was 
having his usual tempestuous affair with 
the gallery, getting them to laugh some¬ 
times with a remark, or fluttering his 
hand inside his tennis shirt to show how 
frightened an opponent's shot had left 
him, and then occasionally annoying 
them with a gesture, or an epithet, or his 
cockiness. He seemed to bring out the 
worst in them, so that truck-driver com¬ 
ments began to float down from the 
upper reaches of the stadium. At one 
point Connors began fooling with a ball 
up at net, tapping it with his racket so 
that the ball girl could not clear it, not 
daring to reach for the ball as he drib¬ 
bled it around her feet, and in the mid¬ 
dle of thiscat-and-mousefoolingaround, 
someone sitting dow n in front of the mar¬ 
quee called out, "Idiot!" 

Connors looked over. He called out a 
cussword, and when the gentleman called 
out "Idiot!" again, both he and Nastase 
began meandering toward the marquee, 
Connors with the butt end of his racket 
proffered as if to suggest that if the spec¬ 
tator didn’t like what was going on, he 
could take over the court himself. The 
gentleman, a white tennis hat pulled 
down to his ears, leaned out of his chair 
and said with great clarity, so he could 
be heard up in the stands, that he had 
not come to play tennis, but to watch it 
played—his implication clear he didn't 
consider that included playing little 
games with a ball girl. Neither Connors 

continued 
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nor Nastase could think of anything 
sharp to say. They slouched back to their 
positions and the match got under way 
again. 

Gardnar Mulloy, who had come half 
out of his seat to watch what was going 
on, sat back down and grinned. “Not 
much,” he said. 

He began reminiscing about perhaps 
the most famous confrontation between 
a player and the gallery, which had hap¬ 
pened during a match between himself 
and Earl Cochell. “Cochell was a big 
man, and quick." he said, "a good, feisty 
player, a lot like Eddie Dibbs, except that 
he rushed the net, which everyone did 
then. He had beaten Frank Scdgman to 
get to me in the quarterfinals. We had 
split sets, and then midway in the third 
set he got a bad call, which upset him. 
When he complained, the crowd started 
booing him. It was an odd time for him 
to complain since I had broken his serve 
twice and he was coasting along, letting 
the set go and waiting for the rest pe¬ 
riod, w hich was a legitimate tactical ma¬ 
neuver and done by any number of play¬ 
ers. But after the bad call he began 
throw ing the set in such an obvious man¬ 
ner that the crowd really began to get on 
him, to such a degree that he felt he had 
to defend himself and his actions against 
them. It was very noisy. He told them to 
shut up, which, of course, they wouldn’t 
do, and finally he went to the umpire's 
chair and started climbing up to get at 
the umpire's microphone. The umpire 
tried to shove him off, the two of them 
struggling up there over the mike like a 
pair of bears in the top of a tree, their 
voices bouncing out over the open mike: 
'Go on, get out of here.' ‘Lemme talk to 
those S.O.B.s,’ that sort of thing, and it 
was quite an alarming business. 

"What didn’t help at all was that af¬ 
ter the set was finally over and we were 
under the stands in the little dressing 
room for the rest period. Dr. Davenport. 
who was the referee, came in to try to 
calm things down, but Cochell, who was 
still all riled up. cussed him out. He real¬ 
ly cussed him out. The combination of 
all this, especially, I think, the confron¬ 
tation with Dr. Davenport, who was a 
gentle and elderly man, got Cochell sus¬ 
pended from tennis for life. They didn’t 
fool around in those days." 

Out on the court, Nastase, who had 
just been informed of an S8.000 fine for 
tempestuously throwinga match in Mon¬ 
treal, and Connors combined to win a 
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brilliant point that brought half the spec¬ 
tators out of their scats to cheer. Con¬ 
nors, who had made the put-away. 
walked the length of the baseline wait¬ 
ing for the noise to subside: he looked 
preoccupied, and in w hat seemed a stud¬ 
ied motion, he stubbed the toe of his 
sneaker on the court with each step. 

“Odd, but I don’t think that's a su¬ 
perstition," Mulloy observed. "He does 
it a lot, but I think it’s probably an un¬ 
conscious habit." Mulloy went on to de¬ 
scribe a superstition of his own that had 
evolved from a match against Frank Par¬ 
ker in the National Clay Court Cham¬ 
pionship, in which he had tripped over a 
line and hurt his ankle. 

"Ever since then I've made it a habit 
in each set to hop over a line,” he said. 
“Usually I do it twice to make sure I've 
done it once. I have an absolute obses¬ 
sion that if I don't do it, either my op¬ 
ponent or myself is going to get hurt. 

"The most superstitious person of my 
era was Art Larsen. He was a bundle of 
odd compulsions and flights of fancy. He 
imagined that he had an eagle sitting on 
his shoulder, and he had this way of look¬ 
ing back, a sort of crick of the neck, and 
you knew’ that he was listening to his bird. 

"We called him ‘Tappy’ because he 
liked to tap things the way people tap 
wood, and very often he tapped people, 
just nudging them twice with his knuck¬ 
les, or maybe even three times, depend¬ 
ing on his mood. Friends would say it 
was a ‘twosics’ day for Larsen, or may¬ 
be ‘threesics.’ It was a habit that came 
from the Army and the Battle of the 
Bulge, which he didn't think he was go¬ 
ing to survive. He kept knocking on a 
tree grow ing beside his foxhole. He’s kept 
at it ever since. I remember at Wimble¬ 
don one year that every time we’d change 
courts he'd tap me twice. It got annoy¬ 
ing and finally I said, 'Hey, come on. 
Tappy, quit lapping me.’ But the next 
time we went by the net posts he got me 
again with his two taps—it was a 'twos- 
ies* day for him—which aggravated me 
so much that for the next court change I 
walked around thefarendofthenet. Lar¬ 
sen had a fit. He called out. 'Hey, you 
can't do that,’ and he chased after me to 
try to tap me because if he didn't get to 
me and do it, it broke some sort of se¬ 
quence which was very important to him. 

"I remember playing him in the finals 
in San Antonio one year. We had a foot¬ 
ball player-type umpire up in the chair 
who didn't know too much about the 
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game, and right from the beginning I be¬ 
gan arguing with him. From across the 
net Larsen kept trying to aggravate 
things. ‘Just tell him off, Mulloy, - he’d 
yell. ‘If 1 were you. I’d punch him right 
in the nose.’ 

“Well, we split sets, and in the third 
set Larsen himself suddenly got in a row 
with this guy. I wasn't going to let that 
go by, so I called out. ‘Don’t let that 
bum get away with any thing, Lars. If I 
were you I'd punch him right in the nose.’ 

“Larsen got so angry in the dressing 
room during the rest period, so preoc¬ 
cupied about that umpire, that I noticed 
when we went out to the court to begin 
the fourth set that he had left a wire coat 
hanger stuck in his fresh shirt. I could 
see the hook of it sticking out behind his 
neck. I said, ‘Hey, Lars, you've got a coat 
hanger.. . .’ and he felt around, and sure 
enough it was there—he could feel it— 
but he wouldn't take it out. ‘1 can't do 
without it now,' he said, 'it would be bad 
luck.’ 

'‘So he played out the fourth set, which 
he lost, wearing this coal hanger, and the 
crowd buzzing about it. He told me lat¬ 
er that it hadn't bothered him much be¬ 
cause he thought what a line perch the 
coal hanger made for his eagle." 

“We have a plan," Pancho Segura said. 
“We talk about it just now in the locker 
room.” He was settling himself in 
the players' box for the Connors-Borg 
match. He was wearing a light gray tank 
suit and very highly polished black shoes. 
A small towel was tucked around his 
neck. “We are going to catch Borg's top- 
spin early.” he said, “and hit out hard, 
especially when we arc inside the base¬ 
line. And we arc going \opunish this guy's 
second serve. Also, we will try to get him 
to come to the net. Drop-shot him. He 
cannot volley easily because he must 
change his grip from that wrist-flip fore¬ 
hand of his." Segura demonstrated. 
"The trouble is, Jimmy cannot drop- 
shot." He winced and pul his head down 
and massaged his temples. “Oh, I would 
drop him, oh yes." 

Segura talks incessantly. A stranger 
will plunk into an empty seat next to him 
during a match, reach for a cigarette, and 
just as lie taps it against his cigarette case 
he will hear the voice at his car: "Jimmy 
got to be patient. He should not come to 
net on shoulder-high balls because we 
cannot get a good follow-through. . . 
And the stranger will sec the pale, olive 
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face and the black eyes, and even if he 
hasn't the slightest idea who has taken 
him into his confidence he will be in for 
an instructive hour or so. 

Segura is Connors' adviser, but he also 
would like to be Nastase's, or Ramirez', 
and probably even Borg's, and anyone 
else’s curious about the intricacies of ten¬ 
nis strategy. Ken Rosewall says that just 
before an important European match be¬ 
tween himself and Lew Hoad he hap¬ 
pened to overhear a locker-room conver¬ 
sation in which Segura was telling Hoad 
how to beat him. By chance, Segura 
looked up and spotted Rosewall: he was 
so embarrassed that he'd been overheard 
and that anyone might think his advice 
was exclusively Hoad's that he came 
rushing around the corner to begin tell¬ 
ing Rosewall how to beat Hoad. 

It took almost an hour for Connors 
to get through the first set against Borg, 
and Segura was worried that Connors’ 
strength would begin to fade. He moaned 
about the number of game points that 
had been squandered. Connors' main 
trouble had been with his approach 
shots—setting Borg up satisfactorily by 
getting him to hit short and weak, but 
then driving the ball into the top of the 
net as he came in. Segura said he was 
standing up too straight. "His seat 
should be lower," Pancho said. 

Segura's monologue swooped from de¬ 
spair to delight and then back again. 
"Jimmy's got so much strength ... he 
doesn't know the strength of his ground 
strokes . . . he's got everything, the com¬ 
plete player . . . now watch, look at the 
length of that shot . . . slice it. Jimbo. 
Good, that's good—see how Borg has 
difficulty to hit the topspin off the slice. 

I cry nice . . . oh, oh, oh, I didn't like 
that at all, not at all. We're dead, we're 
just dead.” He dropped his head in his 
hands. He peeked out. “Well, he's be¬ 
hind, but then he attacks so well when 
he is behind. I'd like to see him do that 
when he's ahead. I tell him a thousand 
times, come to the net and attack when 
weare ahead 30-love or 40-15. He don't." 

Sitting on the far side of Segura was 
Sam Canter, who is Connors' business 
manager. He keeps a chart on every point 
Connors plays, marking down what hap¬ 
pens on a small fold-back paper pad. He 
has been doing this since the Brctton 
Woods tournament in New Hampshire 
and through the earliest rounds at Tor- 
est Hills. Afterward, the brain trust of 
Segura and Canter (who according toSe- 
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gura is a fine club player) meets with C on- 
nors and they go over the chart to see 
what areas of his play might need work, 
or if any discernible patterns turn up in 
an opponent's strategy. 

In the Borg match Canter thought he 
had spotted a pattern in Borg's defen¬ 
sive response to Connors’ rushing the 
net. He conferred with Segura, and then 
yelled out at Connors. "Six times out of 
seven he hits your cross-courts down the 
line'. Hey. Jim, six times. . . 

Connors looked over. Segura used the 
opportunity to yell out, "Concentrate, 
Jimmy." He made a ferocious gesture 
with his arms. "Go in, Jimbo, go in." 

Connors' response was unexpected. 
He put a finger to his lips to suggest that 
Segura quiet down. He turned to the 
baseline and set himself for a Borg serve. 
Segura's monologue went on; his chair 
creaked under him; he peeked out from 
between his fingers. 

When the match was over, Connors 
having prevailed, the three men signaled 
amongst themselves with V-for-victory 
signs, jumping high so they could spot 
each other over the heads of the spec¬ 
tators rushing onto the court. 

Hamilton Richardson had just finished 
playing a mixed-doubles match. He had 
been paired with Althea Gibson, who 
had won the National in 1957 and '58, 
and they had lost to a team many years 
their junior, Linky Bosholf and Jasjit 
Singh, a young Sikh player who kept the 
yard-long length of his hair wound up in 
a knot on the top of his head. To un¬ 
settle him a bit, Richardson mentioned 
that he and Althea were considered quite 
a pair in Singh's home country they had 
twice won the Indian championships. 

"Well, yes, indeed," Singh had replied. 
"You beat my mother in the semi¬ 
finals." 

"That slowed me up a few steps," 
Richardson said. "There were only 
about 50 people watching—we played 
out on one of the field courts—but it was 
fun. Althea especially enjoys overheads. 
Whenever she sees a lob coming at her I 
can hear her say, 'Hot dog, look at this, 
oh my, lemme at it!’ ” 

He looked out at the court. Nastase 
and Ramirez were warming up, the 
crowd buzzing in anticipation. "I had my 
best match out there in 1954." Richard¬ 
son said. "I beat Lew Hoad in the quar¬ 
terfinals when he was the best player in 
the world. I especially remember the set 


point of the second set ... he back¬ 
handed a lob of mine at an incredible 
angle and I managed to get to the ball 
and hit a winner down the line that went 
outside the net posts. Right there! Holy 
Cow!" he said, thinking back on it “The 
crowd got up off its feet and cheered for 
two minutes." 

"Maybe that’s what you miss. When 
my son Kevin was 12 years old we asked 
him, ‘What would you like more than 
anything else?’ 

"He thought for a while, and he final¬ 
ly said, ’I would like an audience.' I 
can't imagine what prompted him to 
say that, but I've thought of it many 
times since. . . .’’ 

Sarah Palfrey Eabyan Cooke Danzig was 
called "Twinkletoes" when she was at 
her best, scampering across the lawns of 
the Eastern Shore tennis courts. She nev¬ 
er liked the name. "I ran wrong—upon 
my toes rather than bouncing on the balls 
of my feet. I've had bad toes ever since. 
I'd love to run like Evonne," she said, 
looking out from her seat in the players' 
pavilion at Goolagong warming up on 
the stadium court for her finals match 
against Chris Evert. "She sort of floats. 
We all want what we haven't got. 1 re¬ 
member Don Budge saying, ‘Oh, if only 
I had Gilbert Hall's forehand.' Look how 
she moves on the court! I’d love to see 
Evonne win. She plays like I used to— 
intuitive, very good anticipation and not 
much discipline. Chrissic reminds me of 
Helen Wills and Maureen Connolly. 
Great ground strokes, and she's improv¬ 
ing, too. She's beginning to come to the 
net more, and she's learning spins." 

Someone asked what Sarah thought of 
the outfits the two finalists were wear¬ 
ing. “Quite conservative today." she 
said. "I wore my wedding ring, which¬ 
ever husband, but I’d never wear earrings 
or those spangles that some girls wear 
these days—they'd itch. I'm sure. Of 
course, when I started we wore cotton 
stockings that came to the knee, which 
we kept up with elastic bands." 

Goolagong won the first set, but then 
began to have her troubles. "There's 
that wonderful unflappable discipline of 
Evert's beginning to show," Sarah said. 
A neighbor asked why the women play¬ 
ers did not resort to the sort of psycho¬ 
logical tricks employed by so many of 
the men. 

"I don't remember much of that," Sar¬ 
ah said. "Sylvia Henrotin, who was a 
continued 
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French lady, stepped onto the court one 
day wrapped up like a mummy with ban¬ 
dages—perhaps to elicit sympathy—but 
she ran like a hare. Nothing like that 
would bother Chrissie. I'm afraid there’s 
not much that can be done." 

Sidney B. Wood Jr. watched the Orantes- 
Connors final in the taproom of the 
Meadow Club in Southampton, Long 
Island. Outside, a battleship-gray veran¬ 
da runs the length of the clubhouse on 
which members sit and look out over a 
considerable expanse of grass courts. The 
veranda was empty. The members, many 
of them in tennis gear with rackets bal¬ 
anced on their laps, sat in wicker chairs 
to watch the proceedings up on a big tele¬ 
vision set on a shelf high in the corner of 
the taproom. The shades were drawn. 

Wood was sitting with his back to the 
wall, his wife Pal beside him. He was 
wearing tennis shorts and a pink mohair 
sweater. He looks an astonishing num¬ 
ber of years younger than his age, which 
is 63—wiry, his hair still flaxen. He has 
always been an anomaly in relation to 
his years. He played in his first Nation¬ 
als when he was 14: at 15 and weighing 
only 88 pounds, he went out on Wim¬ 
bledon's Centre Court and was leading 
Rene Lacoste, the defending champion, 
3-1 in the second set before the roof 
caved in. 

He had been to Forest Hills only once 
during the past weeks of the Open. "I 
know why,” he said. “The pros today 
play each other so often that they pro¬ 
vide tennis which is technically perfect 
but competitively uninteresting. It only 
takes four or five matches for pros to 
learn all about one another. Fred Perry 
once asked me to play with him long af¬ 
ter I was through with competitive ten¬ 
nis. ‘Let’s go out and hit some,' he said. 
We went out on the clubhouse court at 
Forest Hills. I knew exactly where every 
one of his shots was going. I knew what 
was going to happen. That's not to slight 
the excellence of the play these days; it’s 
great tennis for the public. But for me, 
so often it’s like watching someone mak¬ 
ing the chess moves out of a book rather 
than looking on at an actual live match. 

"And I hate to see that grass go. If 
there were a lot of grass around, it’d be 
O.K. But now there’s only Australia and 
England ... a long way. Now all we 
have here is another clay-court event— 
another stop on the public parks tour." 

He touched his wife's hand. “But my 


goodness, here we are with the finals, and 
this match should be interesting.” He 
concentrated on the TV set. Orantes lost 
the first two games, and murmurs rose 
around the room, the speculation being 
that Connors would sweep the match. 
“Oh no. Orantes knows what he’s do¬ 
ing," Wood said. “It’s essential to have 
a sort of game plan against your oppo¬ 
nent, whatever the level of play. It in¬ 
creases one’s attention; the player con¬ 
centrates more because he has a design 
in mind." He began talking about a 
match he played at Seabright in 1930 
against Ellsworth Vines when he was 19, 
unranked and unscedcd. Knowing that 
speed was the last thing to give Vines, he 
spun slow' serves to him and softballed 
him. “I busted his game completely. I 
remember the scores," he said merrily, 

“6 :. 6 :. 6-o." 

Orantes’ strategy began to prevail. He 
caught Connors a number of times flat- 
footed at the net. "Look at those lovely 
rolling passing shots," Wood commen¬ 
ted, "and that man hasn’t even had 
breakfast yet," this in reference to Or¬ 
antes finishing his marathon semifinal 
match against Guillermo Vilas at 10:35 
the evening before. 

"No, Connors is going to have his 
problems," Wood went on. "It’s very 
hard to generate power off nothing. Or¬ 
antes will wear him down. Rene Lacoste 
was very good at this sort of backboard- 
ing. He could even do it on grass." 

Wood sat back and described a match 
on clay he had once played against La¬ 
coste in Paris in which, after losing the 
first sets 6-0 and 6-1, he had settled down 
and forced matters into a fifth set. which 
Lacoste had won 8-6. Lacoste had stared 
hollowly at Wood over the net. The two 
had been on the court for five hours, 
reaching such a state of exhaustion that 
neither cared if he won or lost, but played 
simply to get the torture done with. 

"Afterward, they got us down on 
training tables and tried to work the 
cramps out of us," he said. "We were 
both offered double brandies. Lacoste re¬ 
fused his. So I drank both of them. Some¬ 
one came and asked if I could go out 
and play a mixed-doubles finals. I said, 
‘I feel great. I’ll play.’ They gave me an¬ 
other double brandy. Out on the court 
when I tried to toss the ball up to serve, 
it stayed in my hand. I couldn't open my 
fingers to release it." 

The TV camera had moved into a 
closeup of Connors' face, catching it in a 
continued 
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pout, as Connors stared across the net 
at Orantes. Someone asked Wood if any 
such ncedlers in his time came to mind. 

“Well, Joe Hunt was quite a needier.” 
Wood said, "always doing what he could 
to fuss with your attention. He was play¬ 
ing doubles with Riggs against Don 
Budge and myself one day and he kept 
sliding his foot across the center line into 
Riggs’ right-hand court when one of us 
was serving. Well, it got on Budge’s 
nerves finally, seeing that foot poking 
into the area where he was trying to serve, 
and he came by me and said that he was 
going to hit that S.O.B. if he caught him 
at it again. And what’s more, he did, too. 
He hit this great smoking serve down the 
line that hit Joe Hunt on the ankle. He 
jumped like he’d been shot, and he let 
out quite a yell, more startled than any¬ 
thing. It surprised us all—except perhaps 
Budge himself. 

"Oh yes, Don Budge would have mur¬ 
dered these people, even on a slow sur¬ 
face. Bitsy Grant was fearsome on clay, 
just like these moonballcrs, and if you 
played him you had to figure that you 
were going to be out there for hours. 
Well, Budge buried every ball hit against 
him at that Greenbriar clay tournament, 
and Bitsy was only able to take one game 
from him in three sets. Oh, he was some¬ 
thing. I played Budge in the semifinals 
of the Nationals. I had a plan [Wood 
laughed at himself in deprecation] and I 
was able to let it percolate for a week be¬ 
cause it rained. At first it seemed to work. 
1 got ahead three games to one in the 
first set. The idea was to hit short, un¬ 
dercut shots, played low, so that Don 
would have to come in and hit his re¬ 
turns up, which would give me a chance 
to pass him at the net. My execution was 
fine. He would come in and hit those low 
balls of mine so hard that they had to hit 
the back fence. Well, they didn’t. They 
drilled into my court like 16-pound shots. 

I kept at it. 1 thought those shots of his 
were accidents. They weren’t. They 
stayed down. Again and again. Nobody 
ever hit the ball like that against me. Ev¬ 
erything about that man was superhu¬ 
man. He had this enormous 16 J 4-ounce 
racket—Tilden used a 1414-ounce rack¬ 
et, which is what Connors is using up 
there—and he let me play with it once. 
After one set 1 couldn’t hold it anymore; 
it fell out of my hand.” 

On the screen Wood watched Connors 
come to the net and Orantes pass him 
with a shot that made everyone lean for- 
continued 
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ward with a sudden creak of wicker fur¬ 
niture; then a burst of clapping. Wood 
smiled. “Wasn't that something?" he 
said. “I can tell you about the greatest 
shot I ever saw played. Henri Cochet 
made it. It was such a great shot that I 
got chills from seeing it and I never want¬ 
ed to play tennis again. He and Borotra 
were playing Johnny Van Ryn and Wil- 
mer Allison in a doubles match. Van Ryn 
was playing the right-hand court against 
Borotra's serve; Cochet was up at net. 
Van Ryn had a sneaking suspicion that 
Cochet was going to poach on his return 
of service, and he powdered a forehand 
drive down the alley at him. Van Ryn 
had just about the hardest and most ac¬ 
curate forehand the game has ever seen, 
and sure enough, he caught Cochet go¬ 
ing. But with the ball just about by him 
in the alley, Cochet pirouetted his entire 
body, just spun it. with his racket out, 
and somehow he connected with the ball 
and put the shot away. 

“Everyone was stunned. There wasn't 
any applause. It was a supernatural shot 
and no one believed it at all.” 

On the screen Connors netted an easy 
volley from close in, and the crowd in 
the taproom yelled in surprise. "That's 
Rod Laver's only weak shot," Wood 
said. “The volley from close in .. . odd 
to think ... the easiest shot for all us 
mortals, and it stumped him so many 
times." 

A commercial came on, and Wood 
leaned back in his chair. “I'll tell you 
about the greatest tennis feat I ever saw. 
It happened at Le Touquet, France, 
where our team was supposed to rest be¬ 
fore the Davis Cup matches. Out at prac¬ 
tice one day someone put up S100 for 
the player who could hit a 24-square-inch 
piece of metal, set down in the service 
court, the most times out of 100 tries. 
George Lott, John Van Ryn, Frank 
Shields and myself were on the team then, 
and I put my money on George Lott, who 
had a very good and accurate American- 
twist serve. Well, he hit the metal nine 
or 10 times; Van Ryn got it 14 times; I 
was one or two better than that. I was a 
bit surprised and quite pleased. 

“Well, Shields’ turn came and he 
fussed around, finally setting the piece of 
metal—you could set it anywhere you 
wanted in the service area—in the deuce- 
court corner at the service and middle 
lines. He stepped up to serve holding four 
balls—he had a huge hand—and he pro¬ 
ceeded to hit that little thing 56 times in 


a row. Frankly, I don’t think a ball¬ 
throwing machine could be that accurate. 
At first I was angry, because I could see 
that I was going to lose the SI00. And 
then I began to root him on, seeing how 
extraordinary it was, and then I got the 
same chill I’d got watchingCochet make 
that extraordinary shot: the company I 
was keeping suddenly seemed too good." 

Up on the screen Connors was con¬ 
tinuing to have his problems. Often, as 
he had in the match against Borg, he 
drove easy balls into the net on his ap¬ 
proach. Orantes reached match point, 
and when he won it he collapsed on the 
court on his knees, arms aloft, and laugh¬ 
ing happily. 

"Look at that gesture," Wood said, 
smiling. "Who can blame him? He’s as 
happy as a lark. Odd. The gesture I'm 
reminded of out there was Bill Tilden's 
the year he played Cochet. I was 14 years 
old. I had won two tournaments, which 
qualified me for the Nationals, though 
of course I didn't last a minute. But I 
got to watch the finals through the open¬ 
ings where they keep the garden rollers 
for the grass. Tilden was an idol of mine. 
I watched him come down the steps of 
the marquee. He always carried 10 rack¬ 
ets under one arm, as many as he could 
fit there, and he had this habit as he came 
down the steps of taking one of those 
rackets and spinning it far ahead of him 
out on the court—spinning for serve, you 
see, the racket bouncing and then lying 
there, always purple strings, I remember, 
and everyone would bend over to see who 
had won the toss. 

“He had a bad knee that day, and he 
lost to Cochet, and I remember at the 
end he made this sad, supplicatory 
gesture to the crowd, a sort of helpless 
gesture with his palms up, indicating to 
them that it was all over for him—just 
the absolute opposite of all that confi¬ 
dence and happiness of Orantes on the 
TV screen. And standing back there next 
to the garden rollers it shook me up 
terribly.” 

Wood touched his wife's hand. The 
taproom was nearly empty, a semicircle 
of empty chairs facing the corner where 
the TV set was. "Well, it's not all that 
late,” he said cheerfully. “Let's take a 
look." He was talking about finding 
someone, perhaps out on the veranda, 
who might be induced into a set or so of 
tennis before the sun went down beyond 
the saltwater ponds out behind the grass 
courts. end 
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ers IVe checked at S2 00 each or at 
your special offer of 3 for $5 00 (and 
Si 50 for each additional poster). I've 
indicated how many of each I want 

I enclose S for 

posters, plus 75c to cover postage 
and handling 

□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 
Note These big full-color posters are 
rolled and shipped in crush-proof 
tubes to prevent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

PO Box 13859. 
Philadelphia. Pa 19101 


Hockey posters measure 18 inches x 24 inches 




New ITT Magicf lash pays for itself. 
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The electronic flash 
for all Polaroid SX-70 
Land cameras. 

IT Magicflash 

The best ideas are the ideas that help people 


We'd like to help you 
choose the right color TV 
Even if it isn't a Panasonic. 





Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 


“The Quatrecolor with the Quintrix" 


When you plunk down several hundred dollars 
for a color TV. it had better be the right one. And 
it can be. With a little information about what to 
look for when you choose a set. 

What to look for in a picture tube. 
Don't fall in love with 
the first picture you 
see. Look at as many 
as you can. Side by 
side. Decide which 
ones you like best. 

Then compare their 
technology. We think 
a picture tube should 
have a black matrix 
around each color dot 
for greater contrast. You 
should also have a 
choice of delta or in-line guns. 

Panasonic has both. Another thing to look for is 
one of the latest developments in picture tube 
engineering. The Quintrix'"picture tube. With an 
extra prefocus lens to concentrate and focus the 
electron beam. For a sharp picture from edge to 
edge. Panasonic developed it. 

What to look for in a chassis. 

After you've test-watched the picture, look under 
the hood. And look for a powerful chassis. Because 
that can mean a brighter picture. Panasonic sets 
are about as powerful as you will find. Yet they use 
about as much electricity as a couple of 75-watt 
light bulbs. 

Then check to see if the 
chassis is 100% solid state. That 
means no vacuum tubes to burn 
out And greater reliability. 


All Panasonic sets are 100% 
solid state. And use up-to-date 
solid-state 1C technology. So 
there's less circuitry. Which 
means less can go wrong. 

And make sure the set is 
designed for easy service. That's the advantage 
a modular chassis. In the Panasonic Quatrecolor' 
modular chassis, most components are on 
five snap-out, snap-in modular 
boards. So repairs, should they 
ever be necessary, can almost always 
be made quickly and easily. 

What to look for in controls. 

You buy a color TV to watch s 

color TV, not play engineer. 

Look for one button that 
controls color, tint, contrast 
and brightness. Panasonic 
calls it Q-Lock'” But you should also I 
have the option to control your own picture. So we 
also include Manual Over-Ride. 

What to look for in a warranty. 

Look for a long one. While many other manufacturers 
are cutting back on warranties, every Quatrecolor 
set still has a 1-year warranty on parts and labor. 
And a 2-year parts and 1-year labor warranty on 
the picture tube. Our warranty card spells out the 
conditions of our limited warranty. 

We hope these hints help you choose the 
right color TV. And who knows? It just might be 
i Panasonic. 












A roundup of the week Nov. 10-16 


pro basketball NBA: Atlantic Division action 
started with BulTalo. Philadelphia and Boston tied 
for the lead. Then the Celtics lost three straight, to 
Atlanta 100-91, Washington 110-107 and Philadel¬ 
phia 119-109 as76cr Guard Doug Collins poured in 
.'2 points before edging Buffalo 112-110. despite the 
absence of Center Dave Cowciis because of an in¬ 
jured back. The Braves suffered a 105 90 loss to 
Washington with Center Bob McAdoo sidelined 
vv ith a leg injury, hut he was back for Houston, scor¬ 
ing .11 points and grabbing 21 rebounds in a 93 80 
victory. Philadelphia lost to Milwaukee 108-81 and 
107 84 before beating Washington 110-109 in triple 
o'cm.ne. At week', end the Brave, .uul 7i.er> were 
co-leaders. After losing five straight on the road, the 
Kr.icks came home to beat Houston 108 102. Wash¬ 
ington led the Central until falling to Atlanta 97 88. 
which then beat Detroit 101-106 as John Drew came 
oil the bench to score 18 points in a third-period 
rally. The New Orleans Jar/ fell out of first by los¬ 
ing to Portland I0'i 10-1. Los Angeles 116-100 and 
Houston 101 101, and trail Atlanta by a game 
and a half after the Hawks defeated the Kmcks 
97 96. hollowing its defeat by Atlanta. Detroit 
whipped Milwaukee 101 89 to retain first in the Mid¬ 
west. After losing its first fisc games. Milwaukee 
turned around and won five, the last two over Phil¬ 
adelphia. However, two latc-weck losses kept the 
Bucks in second place. I Zi games back. Golden State 
remained unbeaten at home, topping Cleveland 101- 
98. Chicago 98-87 (with Rick Barry exploding for 
38 after a scorelcvs first period) and Kansas City 
123-92. The Lakers trail the Warriors by half a game 
despite Karccm Abdul-Jabbar and rookie forward 
Don ford combining for 53 points in a 11 f>— I IK) de¬ 
feat of New Orleans and 58 points in a 114 107 vic¬ 
tory over Phoenix. Portland lost to Cleveland 99-95, 
snapping a four-game winning streak. 

ABA: It was one of those olf-and-on weeks. OlT the 
courts, league ollicials posted the season's third 
schedule following the collapse of San Diego. A dis¬ 
persal draft of Sails players sent forward Dave Ro- 
brsc/t and Guard Dwight Lamar to Indian.i. and 
Kentucky bought 6' IT All-Star Center Caldwell 
Jones in an auction. On the courts, Kentucky (7-2) 
defeated Virginia 128-106, with Center Artis Gil¬ 
more and Guard Bird Averitl combining for 41 
points. Avcrilt hit a season high of 31 against St. 
Louis as the Colonels won their sixth straight. 98-81. 
Kentucky still led the Last despite losing to Denver 
117 III in a game in which Nugget rookie forward 
David Thompson scored 34 points. The New York 
Nets ended the w.-ck i.i second af.cr losing to Utah 
134-114 and bca.m: San Antonio 112-109. St. Lou¬ 
is defeated Virginia IU»-I02 in ovcr.imc. San An¬ 
tonio and Indiana trc.il division-leading Denver, 
the Spurs beating Virginia twice and ihe Pacers 
downing Utah 127-119 behind forward Billy 
Knight's 43 points. 

pro football NFL: After eight nonwinning sea¬ 
sons Houston may possibly post a winning record 
after defeating Miami 2.) 19. Oiler Billy (White- 
shoes) Johnson returned a punt 83 yards for a score, 
and Running Back Ronnie Coleman broke five tack¬ 
les on u seven-yard, game-winning touchdown jaunt 
with I.I I left. Houston sti:l trails Pittsburgh bv one 
game in the AFC Central, the Steelcr, having 
downed Kansas City 28-3. Baltimore won its fourth 
in a row. 52-19 over the New York Jets as Coll Quar¬ 
ter back Bert Jones completed 16 of 22 passes for 
277 yards and three touchdowns before leaving with 
a rib injury in the third quarter. Dallas defeated Now 
Lngland 34-31. Oakland still leads the AFC West, 
beating Cleveland 38-17, w hile Kansas City played 
tw ice, oulscoring Dallas 34-31 before losing to Pitts¬ 
burgh. Denver, winless on the road, gained a 27-17 
victory Over San Diego, which is still looking for its 
first win. Minnesota remained undefeated, f ran Tar- 
kenton throwing three touchdown passes, two to 
John Gilliam, as the Vikings beat New Orleans 2:3-7. 
Detroit defeated Green day IJ-IOon Lari Mann's 
23-yard field goal with 13 seconds remaining, giv¬ 
ing fill-in Quarterback Joe Reed his third win in as 
many games. NFC Last co-leaders Washington and 
St. Louts met for the second time this season (page 
36). Jim Bakkcn kicked a 37-yard field goal in sud¬ 
den-death overtime to enable the Cardinals to win 
20— 17. Philadelphia ended a live-game losing stretch, 
Horst Muhlmann booting a 30-yard field goal with 
28 seconds left for a 13-10 victory over the New 
York Giants. In the NFC West, division leader Los 
Angeles parlayed Tom Dempsey’s field goals of 17. 
31 and 42 yards with James Harris' 13-yard pass to 
Ron Jessie to defeat Atlanta 16-7. San Lraocisco 
downed Chicago 31-3. 

GOLF SANDRA HAYNIE won the Lady Jackson¬ 
ville (Fla. I Open by one stroke over Sandra Post, 


firing a seven-over-par 223 ai the Selva Marina 
Country Club. 

pro hockey —NHL: When California beat I.os An¬ 
geles 3-2 the Kings losl more than the game. They 
lost their status as the NHL's only undefeated team 
at home and surrendered the lead in the Norris Di- 
vision. The Kings rallied to defeat the New York 
Islanders 4 3, then tied Toronto I I, but could not 
catch div ision leader Montreal, which posted a third- 
straight shutout, against Minnesota 6-0. then beat 
Pittsburgh 5 4 as Yvan Cournoyer scored the win¬ 
ning goal, his 331st. Bulfalo holds a commanding 
lead in the Adams Division despite a 3-1 loss to Phil¬ 
adelphia thai broke a 10-gamc home-icc unbeaten 
streak. Bruin defenders Bobby Orr and Brad Pa r k 
each scored a goal and got two assists in Boston's 5- 
3 win over Atlanta. Orr had scored his first goal of 
the season in ihe Bruins' 6-0 shellacking of Min- 
ncsota California defeated the Islander, 5-1, Cen¬ 
ter Dennis Maruk scoring his third shorlhandcd goal 
of the season. Chicago lied the Rangers. Flyers and 
Cunudicns. enough to retain the Smythc Division 
lead. St. Louis now has a winning record, defeating 
the Rangers 5-3 and Washington 9-2. Although it 
won only one game, beating Bulfalo 3-1. Philadel¬ 
phia increased its Patrick Division lead. The second- 
place Islanders losi three, to California 5-1, Los 
Angeles 4-3 and Vancouver 4-3. The Rangers (pane 
2<V) began a two-week stretch in which llicy will face 
all 10 recently traded players with a loss to St. Lou¬ 
is and a tie with Chicago. 

W'FIA: It was an icy replay of the American Bas¬ 
ketball Association problem: average attendance for 
the first month of play was 7.327. and League Pres¬ 
ident Ben Hatskin noted. "We must have at least 
9.000 per game to even consider breaking even. Ol h- 
erwtsc we're in trouble." Minnesota President 
Wayne Bcljslc promptly tabled further talk of mon¬ 
ey troubles, saying. "From now on we'll talk about 
our performance on the ice." The Fighting Samis 
then beat Indianapolis 9-7. Despite an 8-5 loss to 
Cincinnati and a 5-3 defeat by Calgary, Houston re¬ 
mained in first place. Minnesota won 3-2 over Cin¬ 
cinnati. Quebec leads tile Canadian Division after 
downing Minnesota 8-6 and New Lngland 3-1. Last- 
place Toronto defeated Denver 11-8 as Center Va¬ 
clav Ncdomansky lied a W’MA record by scoring five 
goals to become the league's leading goal scorer with 
15 in 13 games. Winnipeg beat div ision rivals Calga¬ 
ry 4-2 and Edmonton 6- I to hold second place. With 
Last Division-leading Cincinnati idle. New Lngland 
gained ground by belting Houston 4 I. 

horse racing— ALL THE MORE ($8-40) came 
from behind to beat favored Whatsyourplcasurc by 
half a length in the 5150,000 Heritage Stakes at Key¬ 
stone in Cornwells Heights, Pa. Tne 2-year-old coll 
covered the I' g miles in 1:43y£. 

CALL PRINCE (S34.20). Dave Washer up. took 
the lead from Augustus Bay after the 17th fence of 
the 18-fence Colonial Cup Steeplechase al Camden, 
S.C. and went on to win the 2 V* mile race in 5.10.1. 

tennis— EDDIE DIBBS of Miami upset Jimmy 
Connors 1-6, 6-1. 7-5 to win ihe Dewar Cup tour¬ 
nament in London. 

GUILLERMO VILAS of Argentina defeated Ita¬ 
ly's Adriano Panatta 6 I. 6-4. 6-4 to win the Ar¬ 
gentine Open al Buenos Aires. Vilas' first-round win 
over countryman Roberto Carrulhcrs earned him 
enough points over the season to clinch his second- 
siraighi 5 (00.000 top price in ihe Commercial Union 
Grand Prix. 

weight lifting- Soviet superheavyweight VASILY 
ALLXLYLV broke Ins world records at a meet with 
East Germany m Archangel. Russia, jerking S42'/i 
pounds to increase Ihe mark by ll'/j and posting a 
total of 948 pounds in the combined, a gain of six. 

MILEPOSTS— PRESENTED: The Cv Young Award, 
to TOM SLAVER of ihe New York Mcts and JIM 
PALMER of Ihe llalliinore Orioles. Scavcr com¬ 
piled a 22-9 record and had a 2.18 F.RA. Palmer 
posted a 23-11 record and led the majors with 10 
shutouts and a 2.09 ERA. 

SHIFTED. To the Quebec provincial government 
from the city of Montreal, control over the strike- 
plagued main Olympic stadium. Montreal remains 
responsible for other venues and athlete housing, 
but a projected S6Q0 million deficit erases any fond 
hope of breaking even on the 1976 Games. 
SIGNED: CHRIS EVERT, by the WTT Phoenix 
Racquets, to an undisclosed six-figure, two-year con¬ 
tract that asscrtcdly makes her the highest-paid 
player in the 10-team league. 

DIED: WILLIAM II. (Bill) GORE, who trained 
world champions Willie Pep, Joe Brown and Bob 
Foster; at 84; in Lute, Fla. 


• • CREDITS • • 

28, 29 Manny M.llan, Tony Triolo 121; 30, 31 —Tor. 
Tomjir, Ren Clorison, Waller loovs Jr.j 32—Waller 
loossJr.-65 Ton, Tr oo: 74 Art 58o.: 78 John I. 
:ono. 85 —6.11 EppHdge; 90. 91 — Mann, M,' m :S|,l : r. 
St-warl 14); 92—JerryCoo«; 111 —D. G. Seymour III 






PRISCILLA WILDE, a 

junior at Bates College 
in Lewiston, Maine, set 
a school record of 33 
goals in a 17-game held 
hockey season. She got 
eight of Bates’ 13 goals 
en route to the state ti¬ 
tle and five of six in the 
New Lngland tourna¬ 
ment, where Bates won 
twice and lost once. 



john Cochran, a se¬ 
nior at Jefferson High 
in Lafayette, fnd., is the 
state's top-ranked ju¬ 
nior (18 and under) ten¬ 
nis player. Playing No. 
I singles, Cochran led 
Jellcrson to its first state 
championship, w inning 
all seven matches, and 
was undefeated in 17 
during the season. 



BOB COOTEand his brother dicky each scored 
20 goals in his soccer season. Bob, a senior at 
Lynchburg (Va.) College, established a school 
record with a career total of 97 goals. This 
year he led Lynchburg to the divisional play- 
oil's with a 15-2-1 record. Dicky, a junior at 
McLean High, set a school and Northern Vir¬ 
ginia League scoring record with his 20th goal, 
one of live he kicked in a 7-0 victory over 
George Mason High School. McLean's 12-0-0 
record clinches the Northern Virginia League 
championship. 



MARGARET GROSS, a 

junior at Nashville's 
Harpcth Hall High who 
holds the national high 
school girls’ mile 
(4:52.3) and 880 
(2:10.6) records, won 
the state girls' cross¬ 
country meet, running 
the I Zi miles through 
Nashville's Percy War¬ 
ner Park in 8:31. 


ED SKOWNESKI, a se¬ 
nior at Wayne State, is 
Michigan's first quar¬ 
terback to exceed 2,000 
yards in career passing 
(2,331) and rushing 
(2,456). As a sopho¬ 
more, the 6-foot 186- 
poundcr led NCAA 
college division quar¬ 
terbacks in rushing with 
85.4 yards per game. 
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Of all filter kings tested: 

U. S. Government 
Report shows only 
one is lowest... 
Carlton. 


Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other brands that call themselves low in tar. 




tar, 

mg/cig 

nicotine, 

mg/cig 

Brand D (Filter) 

15 

1.0 

Brand R (Filter) 

14 

0.9 

Brand K (Menthol) 

13 

0.8 

Brand D (Menthol) 

13 

0.9 

Brand M (Filter) 

12 

0.8 

Brand T (Menthol) 

12 

0.7 

Brand V (Filter) 

12 

0.8 

Brand V (Menthol) 

11 

0.8 

Brand T (Filter) 

11 

0.6 

Carlton Filter 

4 

0.3 

Carlton Menthol 

4 

0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 
2 mg. “tar", 0,2 mg. nicotine 


Carlton 
Filter 
4 mg. 


Carlton 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter and Menthol. 4 mg. "tar". 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report April 75. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

I lined by GAY l-LOOD 


FRAN 

Sir: 

Congratulations to SI and Dan Jenkins on 
the fine article on the greatest quarterback 
ever (The Best of Them All, Nov. 10). It’s a 
pity all football fans do not realize the 
achievements of Fran Tarkenton, not only 
as a passer, runner or play-caller but as a 
human being. 

Eric Amendola 

Erie, Pa. 

Sir: 

As a longtime Viking and Fran Tarkenton 
fan, I thank you for the cover picture and 
well-written article. Tarkenton is finally get¬ 
ting the recognition he deserves. 

Steve Phillips 

Coatesville, Pa. 

Sir: 

Former Minnesota Viking Coach Norm 
Van Brocklin said it all about Fran Tarken¬ 
ton: “He'll winsome games that he shouldn't 
win and he’ll lose some games that he 
shouldn't lose.” That’s Fran in a nutshell. 
Dan Jenkins can throw all the statistics he 
wants at us, but the real criteria for great¬ 
ness is winning the big ones. 

Bill St. Angelo 

Evanston, III. 

Sir: 

If you recall what happened to Tarkenton 
against the Steeler defense last Jan. 12 in New 
Orleans, you can imagine how he would fare 
against a schedule of top teams instead of 
having a cakewalk. Fran not only lost that 
big game, he was humiliated. 

Anthony McCcine 

Fayette City, Pa. 

Sir: 

Bravo on your article. Fran Tarkenton has 
been the most underrated quarterback in 
football. In the past he has been blamed for 
everything from defeats to the San Francis¬ 
co earthquake. But his records will speak 
louder than words, even Van Brocklin's 
words. 

William G. Papa 

Glen Ridge, N.J. 

HUSKING THE CORN 

Sir: 

I enjoyed Douglas Looney's articles on 
Nebraska football and its super fan Charles 
Winkler {Plainly Stated, It's Nebraska, Nov. 
10). I even accept the ever-popular geograph¬ 
ic description of Nebraska as 500 miles of 


tundra sparsely populated by a few red-clad 
nomads. But allow me to offer a word of cau¬ 
tion to anyone desirous of vacationing in 
Nebraska after reading Looney's list of 
things to do in the state. His assertion that 
one can "go to any town and applaud the 
changing traffic signal" is a bit inaccurate 
since at last count only 28% of the towns in 
Nebraska had traffic signals. Much safer ad¬ 
vice would be to “sit on a fence and wait for 
a pheasant to fly up.” People come here from 
all over the country to do that. 


Sir: 

The assessment that Nebraska is nothing 
but a "landscape of wall-to-wall dust” is 
about all that could be expected. Come to 
the Platte River Valley area and we’ll show 
you farmland that provides food for you city 
folks. 

Mrs. CarlGangwish 

Shelton, Neb. 

Sir: 

Did Douglas Looney really think he could 
get away with the insults he aimed at 
Nebraska? 

Lori Wertz 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Sir: 

We Nebraskans have a simpler way of put¬ 
ting it: "The beauty of Nebraska is that there 
is nothing, but nothing, to obstruct your view 
of the scenery.” 

Ed Steeves 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Sir: 

I found it amusing that Nebraska super 
fan Charlie Winkler was pictured wearing 
what is known down South as a Bear Bry¬ 
ant hat. 

Terry L. Johnson 

Gadsden, Ala. 

Sir: 

A friend of mine is as crazy about Geor¬ 
gia football as Charlie Winkler is about the 
Cornhuskers. He answers his home phone 
with the score of the 1974 Georgia-Florida 
game (17-16). He even goes Charlie one bet¬ 
ter—he loves Georgia basketball more than 
his wife. Now that I know there is another 
one like him in the U.S., all 1 can say is 
arrghh! 

Alan Gordon 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sir: 

Charlie Winkler may be a big deal in 
Lincoln and Grand Island, but he would 
rate about medium in Baton Rouge and 
Opelousas. 

Milo Dakin 

Atlanta 

MINNESOTA BRAND 

Sir: 

Your shot was right on when you claimed 
that Minnesota has the largest and most en¬ 
thusiastic following for hockey in the nation 
(Heated Signs of Icy War, Nov. 10) Not only 
do we have the most fans, we have the most 
discriminating fans. That’s why your final 
shot may have been wide when you claimed 
that the North Stars have the best chance of 
hanging on. Unless the Stars come up with 
some new material, they are likely to con¬ 
tinue slowly but steadily losing their follow¬ 
ing to the solid and more aggressive Saints. 
Twin Cities fans are not going to let the bet¬ 
ter team get pushed out. We may be "hock¬ 
ey mad" in Minnesota, but we are not fools. 

Bob Jensen 

Minneapolis 

GUSHER 

Sir: 

As an Oiler fan, I appreciated Ron Reid’s 
article (Houston Gives"Em Bum's Rush, Nov. 
3) almost as much as I appreciate Houston’s 
new, winning ways. The Oilers, although a 
young and inexperienced team, are loaded 
with positive potential. 1 predict that Coach 
Bum Phillips will rival Gordie Howe for 
Houston sports hero of the decade. 

David Upton 

Nacogdoches, Texas 

MANMADE MARSHES (CONT.) 

Sir: 

It is both amusing and ironic that while 
Messrs. Woodhouse, Seneca and Broome of 
North Carolina State University seek due 
credit, their letter (Nov. 17) constitutes their 
first published acknowledgment that our 
work exists. A marsh is not vegetatively de¬ 
fined solely by cordgrass, yet basically that 
is all Woodhouse et uL have learned to plant 
with the considerable financial support that 
they muster. They know that I and my co¬ 
workers have learned to cultivate and estab¬ 
lish in the field 12 species of marsh vegeta¬ 
tion which dominate the fresh, brackish and 
saltwater marshes found throughout the 
country. 

The scope of our work is broadly known 
and acknowledged, and I feel that the rec- 
continued 
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Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 

Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis¬ 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain i 
and burning itching. 


Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H ®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with¬ 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup¬ 
positories. 


19TH HOLE continued 

ord does not need the realigning that Wood- 
house. Seneca and Broome would wish. 

E. W. Carbiscii 

St. Michaels, Md. 

GEORGE AND BABE 

Sir: 

I read with great interest the three install¬ 
ments of Babe (Oct. 6 el set/.) by William 
Oscar Johnson and Nancy Williamson, and 
in particular Part 2 in reference to my broth¬ 
er George Zaharias - eating habits. Having 
grown up with George, who was older, and 
younger brothers Chris and Tom, under con¬ 
ditions both physically and mentally cruel 
to all of us, I feel I can enlighten the public 
somewhat on his eating style. 

Our parents (Vctoyanis is the family 
name) settled in Pueblo, Colo, after their ar¬ 
rival from Greece. In exchange for a one- 
room adobe house with a dirt floor, they went 
to work for a rancher, leaving the four of us 
ranging from age nine to a toddler to fend 
for ourselves. Two older sisters, Mary and 
Helen, were married at the time. The only 
substance left for us while our parents toiled 
from sunup to dark was a pot or black cof¬ 
fee and Greek bread. Our parents did not 
return during the day, and George, being the 
oldest, was in charge of us. I always remem¬ 
ber our being in a starved condition. Any 
staples that we did have were locked up for 
fear that we would waste or spoil them. Our 
father made two trips to town a year by horse 
and buggy to purchase a few essentials, so 
nothing could be wasted. 

As young as he was, George knew that he 
had to keep us going day in and day out. 
Mashing the hard bread in some black cof¬ 
fee, we fed little Tom. One day George came 
up with the idea of mixing olive oil, vinegar 
and salt and pepper in a bowl and beating ii 
with a fork. He then taught us to dip our 
bread into it, and to this day 1 can remem¬ 
ber how good it tasted. 

After he decided to leave home and pur¬ 
sue wrestling, George ate heavily in order 
to put on weight, as did his brothers, who 
followed him. But 1 never saw him "take a 
quarter-pound stick of butter, peel off the 
wrapper and cat it like a banana." If he did, 
probably it was because of those days in the 
adobe hut. At any rate, I am sorry that the 
public was offered only this picture of George 
to remember, instead of one of a unique and 
talented human being. 

1 immensely enjoyed reading about Babe, 
as we all loved her, not for her accomplish¬ 
ments but for being such a great gal. We arc 
proud that she was a part of our family. 

Joan C. Zavioias 

Pueblo, Colo. 


Address editorial mail to Spokis Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


THE END OF THE 



AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 


Nothing wakes up an audience like the stars of the world 
of sports. And the Sports Illustrated Spedkers Bureau offers 
you a star-studded lineup of 2,000 of the greatest athletes 
in the world. 

Whether you're planning an award banquet for 400 insur¬ 
ance agents or 40 local Little Leaguers, we've got some¬ 
one who'd be happy to talk to you. 

Contact Keith Morris, Director, SI Athletes Service Program, 
(212)556-3338. 

Change of 
Address & 
Order Form 

If you’re moving, please let us know 4 weeks in advance. 


Attach your present mailing label 
here and fill in your new address below. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this or other matters concerning your subscription — 
billing, renewal, complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

One year subscription in the United States. Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
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Ford’s brand-new Pinto Pony MPG. 



Pinto Pony MPG with optional WSW ($33). 

A4-passenger Pinto sticker priced 
less than a 2-passenger Chevette. 


Pinto Chevette 

Compare p ony MPG Scooter 

Base 

sticker Price* 

$ 2,895 

$ 2,899 

Passengers 

4 

2 

Horsepower 

92 hp. 

52 hp. 

Weight 

2,558 lbs. 

1,931 lbs. 

EPA Mileage 
estimates* 

38 hwy., 

25 city 

40 hwy., 

28 city 


And compare all Pinto’s standard features. 


It’s not how small you make it, 
it’s how you make it small. 

For about the same money as a 2-passcnger 
Scooter, you get more car in the new Pinto 
Pony MPG. Like standard features on Pony 
not available on Scooter: Chrome moldings 
and bumpers. Carpeting. Glove box door. 
Armrests, Mini-console Adjustable passen¬ 
ger seat. And inside hood release. 

More that’s standard. 

In addition, you'll find molded vinyl door 
trim on Pinto Pony MPG. On Scooter it’s 
fiberboard. And your exterior color selection 


isn’t limited with Pony. There’s a choice of 
16. Scooter only has 4. 

Value you can compare. 
Compare Ford's new Pinto Pony MPG to 
Chevrolet's new Chevette Scooter. 


’More about price. Pony base sticker price 
(S2.895) excludes title, taxes and destination 
charges. Shown with optional wsw tires (S33). 
Comparisons arc base sticker prices excluding 
title, taxes and destination charges. Actual prices 
and comparisons will vary by dealer. 

More about mileage. Since these arc EPA esti¬ 
mates, your actual mileage will vary depending 
on your car's condition and optional equipment 
and hosv and where youdrive.Calif, ratings lower. 


Pinto Pony MPG’s more road-hugging 
weight, wider stance, bigger engine, higher 
level of standard equipment, high EPA rat¬ 
ings and low price all add up to more car 
for the money. 

The doseryou look, 
the better we look. 

FORD PINTO 

FORD OIVIS ON (&&/&£*) 















bottle of Bourbon in American history. 


The most beautiful 







